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© Perfece balance ang shape 
® Smooth, sharp tapering ends 


® Minimum legal shore 
circumference 


eS Sure-grip non-slip finish 
® Greater kicking distance 
® Positive accuracy in flight 


When 10s Rawlings Tt Right! ‘ 


The famous Rawlings R5— as perfect as a football can be 
made — fast becoming the universal preference on school 
and college gridirons coast to coast! Because it’s Rawlings 
its quality combines everything the finest football should have: 


Equipment 


/ 


Avoilable in white leather os 1 
No. RSW or Yellow leather / 
THE i ie i MPO & 4/N THe F742 ie 
« $7. Lous 3, 


os RSY (striped if desired). 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY ao. 
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e Yes, coach, it IS easy, with a 
Reach Last-Bilt ball — easy to get 
smooth, balanced flight every time. 

What you want is a ball that’s 
perfectly round — a ball built over 
a last to make a perfect sphere. 
Only this LAST-BILT roundness 
gives truly accurate performance 
in passing and shooting. 

The Spalding-made Reach gives ' 
sure-fingered handling, too — with 
tough, pebble-grained leather and 


channel seams. 








A. J. REACH. WRIGHT & DITSON ¢ Member of the Athletic Institute 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Paul Vietti of Reno, Nevada, High School carrying the ball. 


In 


the background the plans for the new Reno athletic fields, among 
the finest examples of school site planning to be found anywhere. 
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LET’US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


Rallih 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 

e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do not see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send. it in. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. . New Rochelle, W. Y. . Reconditioning Division 
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During your Vacation 
investigate this 


NEW CAREER 


which offers you 
Greater Earnings 


Are you satisfied that your present 
position offers you the best possible 
opportunity to take advantage of 
your training and experience? Many 
ex-coaches have greatly increased 
their earnings by selling life insurance 
as a full-time career with The Mutual 
Life. In fact, earnings of $9,000 a 
year and more are not unusual. 

We invite you to take the first step 
toward measuring your qualifications 
for success in our business, by send- 
ing for our free booklet, ‘“The Career 
For me?” If you receive a favorable 
score on the preliminary test the 
booklet contains, our nearest Man- 
ager will explain the excellent on-the- 
job training program we offer to help 
you become established. Under the 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan, 
you will receive liberal commissions, 
plus a comfortable retirement income 
at age 65. 


Mail the coupon today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
1740 Broadway x New York 19, 
ot 55th Street New York 


FOR FREE BOOKLET-——‘*THE CAREER FOR ME?’’— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 5 








Name........ ; 


nr 





Home Address. 











T. Frank E. Ward, with the 8th 

Army in Yokohama, Japan, sent 
us an interesting letter about track 
and field in Japan. The following 
information is taken from his letter: 
“Track and field is enjoying a high 
degree of popularity in Japan with 
the occupation personnel and _ the 
Japanese. The facilities are excellent 
in the big cities. Tokyo, for example, 
has a track comparable to any uni- 
versity track in the United States. 
It is the stadium the Japanese con- 
structed when they endeavored to 
be hosts of the 1940 Olympic Games. 
The occupation forces have named it 
Nile Kinnick Stadium in honor of 
the great University of Iowa All- 
American who lost his life in fhe 
Pacific during the recent war 
Coaching and the promotion of track 
have gained much impetus within the 
past year. The services have gained 
many young officer and civilian ath- 
letic instructors fresh out of college 
who are putting a great deal of stress 
on track. This season it is common to 
see many dual and triangular meets 
scheduled among the services. In past 
seasons, usually two or three big 
meets would constitute the entire 
season . . . Our daily workouts often 
bring us together with Japanese track 
squads which may be working out in 
the same locality or track. As an ex- 
ample, my own squad often works 
out together in Tokyo’s Nile Kinnick 
Stadium where we run stride for stride 
with several top Japanese runners. 
The Japanese are showing fine ef- 
forts in the middle distances and 
distance races. Recently in a weekly 
trial some of the Japanese runners 
ran with my own boys, whom I was 
timing, in a two-mile run. The 
Japanese were stride tor stride with 
the servicemen at the finish and the 
time was slightly under eleven min- 
utes. In the 800 meters the Japanese 
have been breaking two minutes 
which is slightly ahead of our boys 
schedule at this time. However in the 
400 meter and the sprints, our boys 
have been ahead due to their greater 
and more powerful strides .. . Track 


is doing a fine job of selling the 
Japanese people one of our great A- 


merican sports. Wherever a_ track 
meet takes place, the Japanese people 
literally throng by the thousands to 
watch the thrilling race. The Jap- 
anese are great admirers of the big 
“GI” weight men who toss the shot 
and discus about.” 
* * * 


ASHINGTON State College is 

erecting fences on its baseball 
field to cut down the size of the 
outfield. Head baseball coach, Arthur 
“Buck” Bailey, maintains that inter- 
collegiate baseball could be as popu- 
lar as major league ball if the players 
were not robbed of home runs be- 
cause the outfields are too large. 
Fences will be put up at the 350-foot 
mark on the foul lines and at the 
400-foot mark in center field. Bailey 
also believes a fence would give a 
fielder a chance to play his position 
the way it’s intended to be played 
in the record books . The Uni- 
versity of Illinois football team sports 
a mascot in the form of a huge mastiff. 
During a lull in spring practice re- 
cently the dog was playing rather 
viciously with a group of the backs. 
Noticing the proceedings, head coach, 
Ray Eliot, called out, “Hey, sic that 
dog on the linemen, I need you backs 
in good shape this fall.” .. . “Biggie” 
Munn, Michigan State’s head football 
coach, gets a special kick out of the 
annual intra-squad spring game. It is 
one of the rare times he can sit in 
the stands and watch someone else, 
in this case his corps of assistants, run 
the two teams . . . Penn State’s new 
football coach, Charles A. “Rip” 
Engle, pays attention to his job. In 
20 years as schoolboy and college 
coach he was absent from practice 
sessions only twice. Illness was the 
reason both times Special tro- 
phies, awarded for “most improved 
performance during the 1949-50 


season” were given to members of 
Fordham University’s varsity basket- 
ball team recently by Henry S. Mar- 
lor, vice president of United States 
(Continued on page 43) 
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RTING 
DEALER 


about the 
QUALITY FEATURES OF 
BROO K 
FOOTBALL SHOES 
that give YoU the utmost in 


Safety ° Speed Service 


BROOKS SHOES are the safest be- 
e of the patented Lock-Tite 


caus 
ruction, exclusive 


cleat bolt const 
with BROOKS. 


BROOKS SHOES give ou 

eed because e comfortable 
scientific last reduces fatigue, 
and assures better footing with- 
out added weight! 


more 


BROOKS SHOES are TOPs for serv- 
ice because quality materials and 
skilled workmanship combine fo 
create shoes that can “take tt; 
that hold their shape and give 


full protection longer 


Write for Special Coaches’ Catalog ! 
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HOW TO BEFUDDLE 
BASKETBALL 


OPPOSITION! 


Now You Too, Can Set-Up 
Winning Basketball Plays 


HERE is one of the great- 

est basketball books 
ever written that actually 
shows you, step-by-step 
how to set-up plays that 
bring winning basketball. 
The amazing new book 
“Winning Basketball Plays” 
edited by the eminent coach 
of Long Island University, 
Clair Bee, brings to you the 
finest array of expert 
minds that has ever been 
assembled. 
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Over 300 Championship 
Plays By Championship 
Coaches 


Here are the behind-the-scene plays of over 75 cham- 
pion coaches. Each and every play is a winning com- 
bination in itself. You never saw such a representa- 
tion of modern basketbal] tactics and strategy. Here 
are only a partial list of the cream of the crop 
coaches that help make this book the greatest book of 
its kind today . . . Forrest C. Allen, Kansas; Howard 
Cann, N. Y. U.; Ed Hickey, St. Louis; Nat Holman, 
c. C. N. Y¥.; Hank Iba, Oklahoma A & M; Alvin 
Julian, Celtics; Ed Krause, Notre Dame; Joseph Lap- 
chick, Knickerbockers; Adolph Rupp, Kentucky; plus 
66 OTHER LEADING COACHES. 


Complete Game Is Covered 
From A to Z 


Every feature of the offense is shown to you with 
easy-to-understand illustrations. Each play is clearly 
diagrammed and fully analyzed as to the execution 
and proper use. This jam-packed book has contribu- 
tions from practically every leading theorist, practi- 
tioner, and teacher of the game today, both amateur 
and professional. Learn for yourself, the different kinds 
of play each coach from different sections of the 
country prescribes. Here is a book you will constantly 
keep at your elbow. Read it NOW at our risk! 


SEND NO 


MONEY 


Read On 5 Day 
FREE Trial 

Just fill in coupon an’ mail. 
Pay postman nothing. If de- 
lighted, send only $3.00 (plus 
postage) otherwise, return book 
and owe nothing. Hurry — 
Order NOW! 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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MAIL NOW 


A. &. Barnes & Co., Dept. AJ6 

101 Sth Ave., New York 3, N. Y- 

Please send me on 5 day FREE Trial ““ 
skethall Plawe’’. If delighted, Z WHIT 

(plus postage) otherwise, I will return the book 

and owe ing. 


inning 
$3.00 


Address 


City & Zone State 
( SAVE. Send payment (check or money order) 
then pay postage. Money back if not 


now. WE 
delighted. 
Send For Other Clair Bee's Basketball Library Books 
() Man to Man Defense and Attack 


Drills and Fundamentals 
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Albion's Touch Football 


By DALE R. SPRANKLE 





Director of Athletics, Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


A* intramural touch football pro- 
gram that has had an average 
of more than 500 men participating 
annually over a seven-year period 
without a major injury — that is the 
pride of our Albion College ath- 
letic department. 

Until 1942 we, too, had the prob- 
lem of injuries. Our intramural pro- 
gram’s record was marred with an 
average of five major injuries a year, 
and touch football at Albion was 
causing more serious injuries than 
varsity football. 

That was before the Army Air 
Corps trainees arrived on the cam- 
pus. The Army turned thumbs down 
on any contact sport for the trainees, 
but approved of a game then in its 
rough, formulative stages. That game 
was introduced at Albion by the Air 
Corps’ physical inspector, Captain 
Hank Greenberg, former major 
league baseball star, and replaced the 
old, eight-man touch football in our 
intramural program. . 

Since the introduction of Green- 
berg’s game we have been making 
modifications to smooth out the de- 
tails and give us the game we have 
been seeking. We now feel that we 
have a sport that has some of the 
elements of football without the haz- 
ards occasioned by body contact with- 
out pads. 

The game we wished to evolve 
from the combined rules of football, 
Air Corps ball, and the conventional 
eight-man touch football, was not 
to be used as football but as a sub- 
stitute for football. It has developed 
into a game that is high in interest 
for both —— and players and 
which combines many of the elements 
of football and basketball. 

The Albion brand of touch foot- 
ball is played on a field 80 yards 
long and 50 yards wide, with ten- 
yard end zones. Each team has six 
players, but the fast pace of the 
game has taught teams to have plen- 
ty of substitutes on hand. Each of 
the eight teams in our intramural 
league uses an average of 12-15 play- 
ers each game. 

The kick-off is made from the 
kicking team’s 20-yard line with the 
30-yard line being the restraining 
line for the team receiving. The kick- 
off may be made by either a place 
kick or drop kick and the game’s 
only limitation on passing comes on 
the kick-off. No forward passes may 


be made during the runback because 
of the difficulty six men would have 
covering the field on such a wide. 
open play. 

Plays starting from scrimmage re- 
quire that the offensive team have 
three men on the line of scrimmage 
and three in the backfield. Various 
defensive formations are used, with 
the 2-2-2, 3-2-1, and 2-1-2-1 being 
most common. Most of the teams use 
the “platoon” system with separate 
offensive and defensive units. 

There is no limit to the number 
of forward or lateral passes which 
may be made on any play which 
starts from scrimmage. This removes 
the emphasis from the blocking re- 
quired by the eight-man form of 
touch football which was forced to 
stress running because of the one 
pass limit. The passes may be thrown 
from any point on the playing field. 
This is another aid in cutting down 
injuries for it spreads play and pre- 
vents the massing of players in one 
spot on the field. 

The ball is put in play after an 
incomplete forward pass at the spot 
from which the pass was thrown, ex- 
cept when the pass is thrown from 
behind the line of scrimmage. In that 
case the ball is put in play from the 
previous spot as in football. 

The biggest factor in decreasing 
the number of injuries is the restric- 
tion placed upon blocking. Most of 
our injuries in the past were shoulder 
and arm injuries received when the 
players left their feet on a block. 
Our rules prohibit body blocking and 
state that all blocking must be ex- 
ecuted with the blocker on his feet 
and in full cortrol of his body. 

The danger of rough blocking 
without pads is further reduced be- 
cause every player is an eligible pass- 
receiver. It has been our experience 
that teams soon learn that it is smart- 


(Continued on page 32) 





ALE R. SPRANKLE played 

football, basketball and 
baseball at Mount Union Col- 
lege in Ohio before graduating. 
He coached at high schools in 
Burgett Town and Tarentum, 
Ohio and at Adrian College in 
Michigan before going to Al- 
bion. 
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TOPS IN FOOTBALLS 


ack 2 2 6.260 « 
the famed Wilson WR official football 


Known everywhere for its superb quality, advanced features of construction— 


its enviable performance record. Most coaches know that Wilson revolu- 





tionized football construction . . . developed and introduced the first valve-type, 
ready-laced footballs . . . cross-tension lining to make footballs hold their correct 
shape. Wilson has always had—has today—the reputation for building the 
finest in footballs. When you play the Wilson WR you play the finest. 


TOPS with football coaches 
and players everywhere 
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ls 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
ond other principal cities 









IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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OW is the time to plan your 
CROUSE-HINDS Lighting Installation 







.... for next season's games 









Under present conditions it pays to be far sighted in planning sports lighting: 
Right now is none too early to lay plans for next season's lighting in order to 
avoid possible disappointment later on. 


Crouse-Hinds lighting engineers have been planning the lighting of athletic 
fields . . large and small ... ever since the beginning of sports lighting, and 
this long experience is at your service. They will gladly recommend the proper 
selection and arrangement of floodlights for any application. Send drawings 
and details. Bulletins covering NEMA standard plans for the lighting of base- 
ball, football, and softball fields are available. 


By acting promptly you may be able to have your lights installed in time for 
Spring football practice. 


Nationwide 
Distribution 
Through Electrical 


Wholesalers 














CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY ‘© 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 
ae Pn teag — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — en Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Mi kee — Mi polis — New York 
burgh — Portland, Ore.— San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. Rf Sales E: Albany — Atlanta — he ey Indianapolis — New Orleans 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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Signal Systems 


N modern football it is very diffi- 

cult to teach offensive football 
without a signal system that is simple 
and complete. There are so many 
changing defenses these days that a 
signal system must be put in in order 
to cope with the many types of 
defenses. 

A few years back a great number 
of teams would number the defensive 
holes. This system became obsolete 
when the defensive team started play- 
ing the 4-4, the 5-4, the 5-3, the 6-2, 
the 7-1 with cross-charging guards 
and the 8-3. The defensive numbering 
could not keep up with the changing 
defenses. 

Back as far as 1932 there were 
a great number of teams who num- 
bered the offensive seams and I have 
known teams that have had very good 
success with this method. It is shown 
in Diagram 1. The backs are given 
certain numbers and the center al- 
ways knows where the ball is going 
to be passed. For example, in the 30 
series, the ball goes back to the 
tailback and he hits any of the 
numbered holes or gives to the wing- 
back or to the fullback who hit any 
of the holes. The ball may also be 
passed directly and it is an easy thing 
to move this system down to the sec- 
ondary and have the passes num- 
bered in such a way so that they 
follow the offensive numbering sys- 
tem. The fullback gets the ball on all 
of the 50’s and hits any of the holes by 
faking to the quarterback or giving to 
the quarterback or even to the wing. 
By numbering in this fashion, good 
blocking angles at the line are cre- 


atec which is certainly very im- 
portant. 
The next signal system that is 


followed by a lot of teams and has 
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By CLARENCE L. BIGGIE’ MUNN 
Football Coach, Michigan State College 


had much success is numbering the 
offensive men (Diagram 2). In this 
system the ball-carrier knows exactly 
over what man he should hit because 
the last digit of the play tells him 
where he is going to end up. The 
linemen have excellent blocking 
angles because the quarterback does 
not call the play unless the lead 
blocker at the line has a blocking 
angle. 

There are the following types of 
blocks in the line: the block in the 
secondary (the general rule is that a 
player should never pass up one man 
to get to another), the lead block at 





LARENCE L. BIGGIE’ MUNN 

won All-American football 
honors at the University of Min- 
nesota in 1930-31. He has 
coached at Minnesota, Albright 
College, Syracuse, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. At the lat- 
ter school he was line coach un- 
der Fritz Chisler. Munn became 
head coach at Michigan State 
in 1947. 











the line, the post block, the man 
pulling and blocking out at the hole, 
and the block through the hole. The 
hole is naturally the last digit of the 
number that is called in the running 
play. This may be followed by having 
the ball go to the tailback on certain 
numbers, e. g. the ball goes to the 
tailback and he may hit direct on 
all 20’s and fake or give to the wing 
on all 30's. The ball goes to the 
fullback on the 40’s and 50’s and on 
the 50’s he fakes or gives to the 
quarterback. When the fullback hits 
direct, the playing numbers are called 
1-10. All passes may be numbered 
offensively the same way as in the 
other diagram where the offensive 
numbering system was projected into 
the backfield. This seems to be a very 
popular numbering system and has 
been used a great deal throughout 
the country. 

The numbering system used from 
the T formation is shown in Dia- 
gram 3. It is very easy for the quarter- 
back to call out the signals in this 
manner: Left half at 9, right half at 
8, fullback at 9, right half at 7 or 


left half at 3. In other words, the 
quarterback can designate very easily 
who is going to be the ball-carrier 
and where he is going to hit. The 
maneuvering and manipulation in the 
backfield can be worked out easily 
and also by designating a specific 
number, the linemen know how they 
should block. It may be a straight- 
away brush block, a cross block or a 
trap block. By using this system, 
it limits the number of things the 
linemen must know and most of the 
maneuvering is in the backfield. 

Numbering the T formation in this 
manner one could also’ projeemthe 
numbering system into the backfield 
and have the passing follow the same 
pattern. One could have a left half 
at 1 with a left half at 1 pass or right 
half at 9 and a right half at 9 pass. 
When the quarterback passes any 
number could be picked as long as 
the last digit indicated the zone where 
the ball was to be thrown. 

There are a lot of teams nowa- 
days who have what is known as 
“automatics”. In other words, if a 
defensive team is in a certain de- 
fensive formation, the quarterback 
will say a certain number and will 
hit in a certain place in order to take 
advantage of the defensive set-up. 
A good example would be, if the 
team is in a 7-man line, the quarter- 
back would immediately call a quick 
jump-pass to either end. Also, if there 
is a certain set-up of the defensive 
backs, there are teams that have check 
signals so as to take advantage of that 
particular defensive set-up. there are 
those teams that shift up to the line, 
check the defensive set-up and still 
change signals up there in such a 
way that it will hardly be noticed by 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ENN STATE'S | newly-enlarged 
football stadium comfortably seat- 
ed 82,835 at four home games in 
1949. This figure topped the previous 
high by 10,000 and still left ample 
room for expansion in attendance. 
Enlargement of the stadium boosted 
to 30,000 the seating capacity of 41- 
year-old Beaver Field, and brought 
to a temporary halt a program of 
improvement first started 15 years ago. 
In 1934 the program was launched 
by replacing old parts of the wood- 
en stands with the first units of the 
new type Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Company  weathertight  steel-deck 
stands. The original installation con- 
sisted of only a 20-row stand, 180 feet 
long, seating approximately 2,000 per- 
sons. Since then, as funds became 
available, this permanent type steel- 
deck stadium has been enlarged sev- 
en different times until today it con- 
sists of a stadium with 40 rows of 
seats, 378 feet long on each side of 
the field, and a 30-row crescent at 
the north end of the horseshoe ty- 
ing in the ends of the two previous 
installations. 

The new installations in 1949 
doubled the seating capacity from 15,- 
000 to 30,000. It also provided a new 
press box and new dressing quarters 
for both home and visiting teams. 

The dressing quarters, measuring 
20 feet by 126 feet, have been in- 
stalled under the west stands. They 
are easily accessible to the field and 
are complete in every detail. There 
are team rooms, all-tile shower rooms, 


equipment, storage and drying rooms, 
and separate quarters for the doctor 
and trainer. Individual dressing quar- 
ters also are provided for officials. 

On top of the stands on the west 
side of the stadium is the new press 
box of welded steel-plate construction. 
It is supported from the ground level 
by a separate structural steel frame, 
and measures 60 feet long, 13 feet 
deep, and 66 feet high. 

The press box consists of three 





This is a rear view of the press box show- 
ing the ground level upon which the box 
is built and the press gate by which the 
occupants are admitted. Note the rear walk 
on the first level and the two sets of stairs 
leading to the second or press-box level. 
The stairs to the top level are enclosed in 
the second or middle level. 


separate floors, with a separate stair- 
way from the rear and an emergency 


An Expansiblie 
Stadium 


By JAMES H. COOGAN 
Sports Publicity Director 


Pennsylvania State College 


1. 10-section (180’) x 20 rows — West Stand — 1934. 

2. Increased West Stand to 17-section (306’) x 40 rows. 
(108’) x 20 rows East Stand — 1936. 

3. Increased East Stand to 17-section (306’) x 20 rows — 1937. 

4. Increased East Stand to 17-section (306’) x 40 rows — 1939. 

5. Added 4 Bays (72’) x 40 rows to East and to West Stand — 1948 

6. Added 30-row Horseshoe Stand and Press Box — 1949. 


10-section 


exit from the first level to the top 
deck of the stadium. A four-foot rea 
walkway runs the full length of the 
first level, with stairways both up 
and down. 

On the first level there are separate 
rooms for guests, scouts and officials, 
plus the scoreboard control room and 
telephone rooms for home and visit- 
ing coaches. Toilet facilities are pro- 
vided immediately below this level 
and also on the press-room level. 

The second, or middle floor, is oc- 
cupied only by the press. There are 
two floor-levels, each equipped with 
desks and individual chairs, and 
fronted by six plate-glass windows, 
each nine feet, six inches wide. The 
lower two-thirds of these windows is 
fixed, but 12 upper ventilators sup- 
ply the necessary ventilation. 

The top floor, designed to accom- 
modate radio, newsreel and television 
personnel consists of two sound- 
proofed radio booths. Each is ten 
feet wide by nine feet deep and has 
two open areas 20 feet wide by 13 
feet deep. These can be divided into 
two radio booths or converted to other 
uses. They are open in front bur 
have steel shutters for protection when 
not in use. 

Each floor accommodates from 40 
to 60 persons and there are facilities 
for food service on two of the three 
floors. Moreover, the construction is 
such that additions may be made 
from time to time as Penn State’s 
over-all needs expand. 





The photograph at the left shows the west stands. The first two 
sections on the left and the “horseshoe” on the right were added dur- 
ing the past year. The new press box is immediately to the rear of 
the center west stands. The photograph in the center shows the north 
end of the field which was enclosed to boost the seating capacity from 
15,000 to 30,000. The crescent rises only 30 rows as compared to 40 
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rows on the two sides. The tunnel on the left, which also may be 
used for incoming and outgoing traffic, was designed to permit the 
start of the 220-yard dash just under the stands. The photograph on 
the right shows the new “horseshoe” on the left and the full length 
of the east stands. As on the west side, the two sections on the far 
right were added during the new construction. 
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Qualifications of A Scout 


By HARRY FURMAN 


Football Coach, Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama 


Berens are a number of qualifica- 
tions that a scout should possess 
to enable him to efficiently achieve 
the objectives of scouting. The fore- 
most of these is a sound and thorough 
knowledge of football fundamentals 
and formations, both offensive and de- 
fensive. With this information as a 
background, he can better detect any 
variations from the norm in either 
the opponent's play or their align- 
ments. He can also evaluate both 
teams as a whole and the individuals 
that comprise it, with greater accur- 
acy, as he has a scale with which he 
can compare them. 

Highly developed powers of con- 
centration and observation constitute 
another qualification necessary in 
vood scouts. A scout must be able to 
look at one aspect of the game and 
disregard all the rest to gain the in- 
formation he desires. While he has 
his eyes focused on one area he may, 
however, be able to see a number of 
other things happening to either side 
of his direct gaze. This ability to see 
out of the corners of the eyes is called 
split vision and is a valuable asset 
to the scout. It also aids in the so- 
called “photographic mind” devel- 
oped by a few scouts, which usually 
is nothing more than the ability to 
concentrate effectively and to remem- 
ber what takes place. These skills 
can also aid a scout in detecting any 
give-aways that may be present in the 
opponent’s play, which otherwise 
might be missed. 

The final qualification of a scout 
is his ability to pass the gist of the 
information he has gained along to 
the players and staff so that it may 
be used most effectively. The inabil- 
ity to do this has often resulted in 
wasted time, money, and energy ex- 
pended in scouting. Since the report 
is only as valuable as the use to which 
it is put, it is up to the scout to im- 
press the staff and the team with the 
importance of the information he has 
obtained concerning the opponents, 
and to point out how this informa- 
tion can be used in defeating them. 


Preparation For Scouting 
Preparation for scouting may be di- 
vided into two phases, the long-time 


and the immediate programs. Both are 
important and should not be neglect- 
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ed. They form the foundation of all 
scouting. 

The long-time program begins 
months in advance of watching the op- 
ponents when the scout begins a care- 
ful study of the teams which he is 
to observe the following season. He 
should use every available source in- 
cluding: old game movies, scout re- 
ports, newspaper clippings, and any 
material written by the opposing 
coach. By the time actual game time 
arrives, a scout should know the op- 
ponent’s basic formztions, type of at- 
tack, defenses they like best, and some 
of the plays which they use most fre- 
quently. If he has done his work well 
during the off season the only thing 
that he does at game time is to re- 
check on the information already 
learned. 

In order to understand an oppo- 
nent’s system more thoroughly a study 
should be made by the scout on the 
background of an opposing coach. 
An attempt should be made to de- 
termine under whom he learned his 
football and that coach’s methods 
should be studied. While most coach- 
es use their own individual systems, 
many times these systems are based 
on the same principles used by teams 
which they have played on or assisted 
with. Thus, when no material is a- 
vailable on one team, other teams 
using similar systems may be profit- 
ably studied. 

At all times during the year a scout 
should keep himself informed con- 
cerning his opponents by means of 
newspapers from that team’s area. In 
this manner he can keep up to date 





ARRY FURMAN graduated 

from Cornell University in 
1947 where he played football 
three years—two under Carl 
Snavely and one under Ed Mc- 
Keever. He received his M.A. in 
Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where 
he served as assistant coach to 
Carl Snavely for two years be- 
fore taking his present position. 
Two other articles on scouting 
by Mr. Furman appeared in the 
September and October issues. 











on the personnel of the squad both 
during the season and in spring prac- 
tice sessions. Programs and scout re- 
ports from the previous year often aid 
in the identification of players, as 
there are usually many boys that re- 
main over from the previous year’s 
team. 

The short-time program begins for 
the scout on the day that he is to ob- 
serve the opponents, and includes the 
time up to the starting of the game. 
A list of suggestions that he might 
well follow are presented here. 

The day of the game the scout 
should: 

1. Purchase a number of news- 
papers to get any last-minute infor- 
mation concerning the starting line- 
ups, information on players or com- 
ments by the coaches. 

2. Spend at least forty-five to sixty 
minutes in mental rehearsal refresh- 
ing his memory on important aspects 
that should be noted in the oppo- 
nent’s game. 

3. Equip himself with two or three 
pencils, a notebook, and possibly a 
pair of field glasses. These should be 
used sparingly and only when neces- 
sary to see a particular part of a play, 
or a close-up of an individual. Other- 
wise, too much of the playing area 
is lost from view. 

4. Commit to memory, if he has 
not already done so, the names, num- 
bers, and positions of all players on 
at least the first two teams. 

5. Arrive at his seat at least thirty 
minutes before the start of the game. 
He should be aware of the fact that 
many scouts watch half the game 
from the press box and half from be- 
hind the goal posts. 

6. Note the weather and the con- 
dition of the field to see if it will 
affect the style of play. 

7. During the warming-up exer- 
cises of the players, check to see if 
their numbers coincide’ with the 
names in the program. Recheck when 
the starting line-up is. announced. 

8. Observe carefully the specialists 
during the warm-up, noting the puut- 
ers, place kickers, passers, and kick-off 
men. 

Scouting methods can be broken 
down into three distinct phases. The 
first of these is the means used in 
watching the opponents, the second 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Above is shown the press box from the 
side and rear. The illustration at the right 
shows the north end of the photographers’ 
level. 
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Oklahoma's 


PORTS WRITERS and _sports- 

casters who cover the Notre Dame- 
Oklahoma football game at Norman, 
Oklahoma, September 26, 1953, will 
work in a new three-deck Oklahoma 
press box that, originating many new 
features, has no prototype among any 
other of the nation’s sports press 
boxes. 

‘Rising 130 feet from the ground 
and connected with the ground by 
private elevator, the Oklahoma box 
is designed upon the premise that 
every sports writer needs plenty of 
room to do his job well. For example, 
the swivel chairs of red and white 
leather that each writer occupies are 
located so far apart (34 inches in- 
stead of the standard 26) that the 
writers never brush elbows. In addi- 
tion, there is a spacious six-foot aisle 
behind each of the two long rows of 
seats. The motif of roomy conven- 
ience is further caried out in the 
linear shape of the box. It is 135 
feet long but only 16 feet wide. 

Practicality and convenience—not 
elaborateness—was the aim in its con- 
struction. The box was planned by 
Harold Keith, director of sports pub- 
licity at Oklahoma who points out 
that he got excellent technical as- 
sistance from architects Wright and 
Selby of Oklahoma City. 

Keith not only studied press box- 
es carefully during his travels around 
the nation the past 20 years with Soon- 
er football teams, but whenever he 
encountered a pertinent criticism or 







Press Box 


(Photographs by John Nesom) 


suggestion by a sports writer or radio 
man, he jotted it down against the 
day that Oklahoma would replace its 
own pitifully outmoded press shack 
with a new, modern box. 

Thus, the Oklahoma press box is 
the product of the best advice of the 
country’s sports writers and sports- 
casters—a glorified correction of most 
of the abuses they have struggled a- 
gainst for years. 

Here are some of their ideas that 
were incorporated in the new Soone1 
box: 

Stanley Woodward, sports editor 
Dell Publications—“A private en- 
trance to the press box is highly de- 
sirable and an elevator would be 
superb. This comes from a man who 
is now 50 years old and overweight.” 

Bill Leiser, sports editor San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle—‘‘Most boxes 


press 
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This shows a section of the radio booth 
on the second level. Note the silent-type 
intercom telephone with the red jewel sig- 
nal lying on the shelf. 


are too crowded with politicians and 
scouts.” 

Hugh Fullerton, Jr., Associated 
Press—“Something else to eat besides 
a ham sandwich and a paper cup 
full of lukewarm coffee between the 
halves.” 

Wilfrid Smith, Chicago Tribune— 
“A man wishing a direct wire for 
play-by-play should have the Western 
Union operator at his side.” 

Horace Renegar, division public re- 
lations, Tulane University—‘Elimina- 
tion of posts which obstruct the field.” 

Bert McGrane, Des Moines Regis- 
ter—“A press box loudspeaker manned 
by a guy who announces and repeats 
the play-by-play detail impartially.” 

Jack Carberry, Denver Post—“I’ve 
never seen a press box where I could 
hang my hat and coat.” 

Ernie Smith, veteran Pacific Coast 
sportscaster—‘‘Some sort of drinking 
fountain.” 

Charley Jordan, Texas sportscaster 
—“Shelf should be wide enough to 


This shows the sliding panel in each 
door of the radio booths. It serves as a 
means of communication to the booth with- 
out entering it and interrupting the broad- 


cast. 
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hold a grid-graph.” 

Jack Gray, Texas University Scout 
—Scouts should be isolated in a group 
by themselves.” 

Kern Tips, Texas sportscaster— 
“Best type of floor surface would be 
a good grade of rubber flooring.” 

Joseph Petritz, former Notre Dame 
sports publicity director—“The chief 
fault with our Notre Dame box is 
that we do not have sufficient space 
between the rows of seats.” 

The late L. M. “Mike” Tobin, for- 
mer University of Illinois director of 
athletic publicity—“build it high e- 
nough so that the people in the sta- 
dium outside cannot stand up and 
stick their heads in.” 

John Henry, Tulsa sportscaster— 
“Install a field telephone with con- 
nections for earphones in each radio 
booth.” 

This is a brief description of the 
Oklahoma press box: 


Writers’ Level 





The newest feature is an electrical- 
ly-operated yardage meter located at 
the right end of the writer’s level in 
plain view of all. It flashes the cumu- 
1ative total of each team in net yards 
gained from rushing and forward 
passing after each play. 

This level contains two long rows 
totaling 65 swivel chair seats, with 
six-foot aisles behind each row. Each 
of the 33 seats in the downstairs row 
and every other seat upstairs is wired 
by Western Union, making for ex- 
cellent flexibility in locating opera- 
tors next to writers. 

Each downstairs seat has an outlet 
speaker to an intercom system, 
hitched to a master control board 
whose “quarterback” sits next to the 
press box public address announcer. 
Both are connected by telephone to the 
playing field. This is how it works: 
Down on the field, on both the westand 
east sideline, observers carry sideline 
phones that are connected with the 
press box public address man. Each 
sideline observer drags 50 yards cf 

(Continued on page 36) 


In the illustrations at the right the top 
picture shows the downstairs seats of the 
writers’ level. Note the intercom speakers 
on the shelf, the press box public address 
speakers embedded in the ceiling and the 
soundproofing. The middle photograph 
shows the upstairs section of the writers’ 
level. Note, in retreating order, the snack 
bar, the ice water drinking fountain, the 
men’s rest room and the row of seats. The 
bottom photograph shows the yardage me- 
ter on the writers’ level. Posted in plain 
view of every writer, this electrically-oper- 
ated board flashes each team’s cumulative 
total of yards gained rushing and forward 
passing after each play. 
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instons New Stadium 


Athletic Director, Grainger High School, Kinston, North Carolina 


N_ sports-minded Kinston, North 

Carolina, the completion and dedi- 
cation of the new municipal stadium 
on April 21, 1949 was a day long 
to be remembered. Situated in the 
heart of the coastal plains area in 
eastern North Carolina, Kinston has 
long been a hotbed of sports activity 
and for years a new stadium was en- 
visioned. 

In 1947 the people went to the 
polls and voted a $150,000.00 bond 
issue for the construction of a mod- 
ern stadium to replace old Grainger 
park. After a year’s delay, due to 
an injunction filed by a minority 
group of property owners owning 
property near the site selected for 
the stadium, construction was started 
in September 1948. Total cost was 
approximately $170,000.00 inclusive 
of everything except land cost. 

Kinston’s municipal stadium is de- 
signed to provide a home for the 
local high school athletic teams, the 
professional baseball entry in the 
costal plains league, American Legion 
Junior baseball team and general use 
by city recreation groups and for com- 
munity gatherings and rallies of var- 
ious kinds. The design is primarily 
for baseball. The football field runs 
either diagonally, which in this in- 
stance affords better lighting, or 
parallel with third base line, which 
would provide a better view for a 
larger portion of the audience. The 
third base leg of the stadium is the 
longer. 

In the stadium proper there are 


This drawing shows only the 
left wing of the stadium which 
is the third base wing. The right 
wing corresponds to it in most 
respects. The center portion con- 
sists of concession booths and 
storage space. There is a direct 
entrance to the lower level from 
the dug-out. 


HIGH SCHOOL ROOM 
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2235 riser seats and 276 box seats. 
One thousand bleacher seats give 
the stadium a total seating capacity 
of 3511. The method of construction 
— steel framing with 3/16 inch steel 
risers and concrete treads on alum- 
inum forms — was selected for econ- 
omy and permanency. 
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The field is surrounded with an 
eight-foot concrete block wall with 
steel spikes projecting from the top 
of the wall. The field is lighted with 
160 open aluminum reflectors. A 
grass infield adds to the beauty of 
the layout. 

The lower level of the stadium has 
been utilized completely with every 
inch of space under the stands put 
to good use. A high school room with 


0UG-OUT 






SHOWERS 





HOME BASEBALL 


56 steel lockers, a home _ baseball 
room with 30 lockers, an office, a 
training room and shower and toilet 
facilities occupy the third base wing. 
Under the first base wing is the of- 
ficials’ room, visiting team dressing 
room, permanent quarters for main- 
tenance man, and shower and toilet 





rooms. Under the central portion of 
the stadium are spacious concession 
facilities with kitchen and _ storage 
rooms attached. Toilet facilities fo 
fans complete the lower level picture. 

Back of the upper level, middle 
section is a modern press box cap- 
able of handling eight press men. Be- 
sides the press box there is a glassed- 
enclosed soundproof room capable of 
handling two radio broadcasters. An 
intercommunication system connects 
the press box with both the home 
and the visitors’ dugouts, concession 
stand, ollice and all dressing rooms. 
An electrically operated scoreboard 
on top of the right center field wall 
is controlled by an operator in the 
press box. 
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Off-Season Training Program for Distance Runners 


Cross-Country Coach, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 


HE success of the Scandinavian 

distance runners may be _par- 
tially accounted for by their partici- 
pation in non-competitive off-season 
training. 

The program suggested here ap- 
plies to high school and college dis- 
tance-runners. The distance recom- 
mended for runners of high school 
age is from three to five miles; for 
college-age runners, from four to 
eight miles. 

I will consider a five-point train- 
ing program which emphasizes en- 
durance, pace-judgment, rhythm, 
form and speed—the fundamentals of 
distance running. The training sched- 
ule whether it be off-season, pre- 
season or in-season, is set up to a- 
chieve these five fundamentals of 
distance running. 


Off-Season Defined 


The off-season for the average high 
school and college runner may be de- 
fined as extending from June through 
the first three weeks in August, and, 
with the exception of those engaged 
in indoor competition, from late No- 
vember to the middle of March. I 
recommend that the runner confine 
his workouts to twice weekly, certain- 
ly not more than three times per week 
during the summer months. These 
workouts should be scheduled for late 
in the day, preferably the last hour 
of daylight. 

The distance runner should select 
wooded trails or dirt roads to run on 
and should avoid running on hard- 
surfaced roads. He should select a 
trail that will include several hills 
as well as level stretches. Many dis- 
tance runners like to work over loose- 
ly-plowed ground, heavy turf, and 
even loose sand during the off-sea- 
son. It is a good idea to include this 
type of terrain in the early phase of 
the in-season competitive program. 


The Correct Diet 


The athlete should try different 
foods and keep an accurate record of 
those that agree with him and those 
that seem to cause him distress. Gen- 
erally, it is good sense for him to 
eat those that agree with him. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
under the stress of competition some 
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By FORD HESS 


foods, including the amount, which 
may have been found agreeable on 
practice runs, may not be agreeable 
under competitive conditions. Only 
through trial and error will the ath- 
lete be able to arrive at a satisfactory 
pre-race diet. 


The Training Program 


Endurance: Endurance should be 
gained with each workout. Wind 
sprints will contribute to the endur- 
ance phase, however, the entire dis- 
tance run at a moderate pace will 
provide the work load required to 
develop endurance. 

Good coaching is manifest in the 
runners who cross the finish line 
minus the “staggers” and other signs 
of exhaustion. One can excuse a run- 
ner for losing a race but not for being 
out of condition. Sleep is the most 
important single factor in developing 
endurance. Glenn Cunningham, great 
miler of the middle and late thirties, 
consistently had ten hours of sleep 
each night. Unless the coach and run- 
ner recognize this, any training pro- 
gram will be more harmful than good. 

Pace judgment: The second funda- 
mental of distance running, pace judg- 
ment, should receive more emphasis 
during the in-season program. It 
should, however, be initiated in the 
off-season by utilizing a specified dis- 
tance—440 to 880 yards is sufficient 
at this stage—during which the run- 
ner holds a steady pace. This should 
be about 1:15 for 440 yards and 2:30 
for 880 yards. This is all done as 
a part of the continuous distance 
specified in the workout. The pace 
should not be speeded up until it is 
obvious that the runner can achieve 
this pace and still continue with the 
full distance at a moderate pace. As 
he shows more stamina and it is clear 
that he is getting in better condi- 
tion, the pace may be stepped up to 
include a 440 in 72 or 73 and an 880 





ORD HESS is not a newcomer 

to these pages as several of 
his articles appeared back in 
1942 and ‘43. His cross-country 
teams have been undefeated 
the past two seasons. 











in 2:24. Note that the distance for 
the pace work remains 440 and 880 
yards. The distance for pace judg- 
ment is increased during the in- 
season program, not during the off- 
season. Keeping the distance at 440 
and 880 yards and increasing the 
pace tends to keep the runner from 
settling into a slow pace. 

Speed: Wind sprints of 40-50 yards 
are the extent of the speed workout 
in the off-season schedule. 

Form: Form refers to such factors as 
carriage of arms, planting position 
of feet, leg-kick in back, forward posi- 
tion of leg or leg extension, body 
angle and head position, hands, and 
knee lift. The problem of chang- 
ing a distance runner’s form is rather 
debatable. Perhaps the best advice 
is to make no attempt to change a 
runner’s form unless there are strik- 
ing irregularities which manifestly af- 
fect the mechanical efficiency of run- 
ning. Such irregularities may be 
looked for in exaggerated cross-arm 
motion, too high or too low arm- 
carriage, (off the hip is a rule-of- 
thumb position), too high knee-lift 
excessive body-lean, too erect body 
position and planting feet too far 
apart or too close. 

It is difficult to say just where 
good form ends and bad form be- 
gins. The coach lacking experience, 
however, can feel fairly confident that 
his observations and subsequent judg- 
ment of what constitutes good me- 
chanical running form will be, for 
all intents and purposes, just as 
“scientific” as those of the “experts”. 
It is largely a matter of common- 
sense observation. 

Rhythm: Teaching rhythm to dis- 
tance runners is probably one of the 
most neglected phases of coaching. 
I consider it as one of the five funda- 
mentals of distance running. Al- 
though I do not consider any one 
of the five fundamentals listed as 
being any more or less important than 
any other, I do think that rhythm is 
the integrating or unifying factor and 
as such, occupies a unique place in 
the distance runner’s training pro- 
gram. I teach a breathing rhythm as 
follows: Runners line up abreast, in- 
hale deeply and take one step, ex- 
haling partially (count 1) complet- 
ing the exhalation on the next step 
(count 2) then inhaling on the third 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Orchard Park's 
New School 


By DWIGHT C. MONNIER 


Director of Athletics 


Orchard Park, New York, Central School 


HE new Orchard Park Central 

Junior-Senior high school build- 
ing is the product of community co- 
operation which should point the way 
for other educational systems in sim- 
ilar situations. This school is the di- 
rect descendant of a humble log school 
house erected in 1806 by the Society 
of Friends (Quakers). As Orchard 
Park grew, district schools were 
erected at scattered points. In 1885 a 
high school was constructed on the 
site of the present new school. Some 
20 years later a structure was built 
and occupied across the street, where 
the grade school is now located. Sub- 
sequently two additions were made 
to this building which served both as 
a grade and high school until 1949. 
In 1946 the present site was chosen 
but it was not until January, 1948, 
that ground was broken. The con- 
struction of this new modern junior- 
senior high school has been watched 
with extreme interest as it was the 
first large, post-war, modern school 
building to be erected in the state of 
New York. 

Although this is the first year of 
use, it has already become a center 
of community interest and education 
for adults as well as youngsters. Its 
facilities have been very ably designed 
to serve as a community center and 
its full acceptance by adults of the 
school district has proven its design 
and usefulness. 

The athletic facilities are most com- 
plete, with the exception of a swim- 
ming pool which was originally 
planned but later dropped due to 
higher construction bids than ex- 
pected. It is hoped that a new ap- 
propriation for a swimming pool will 
be voted upon in the near future, to 
be constructed as an addition to the 
present building. 


Outdoor Facilities 


When finally completed, the out- 
door facilities will cover an area of 
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over twenty acres. There will be a 
football gridiron with stands for an 
estimated 2000 people. Around the 
field will be a quarter-mile track, 
complete with a 220-yard straighta- 
way. A scoccer. and a girls’ field hockey 
field will run parallel to the gridiron. 
A baseball field and several softball 
fields also have been laid out. It is 
hoped that all of this work will be 
completed by September, 1950. Ten- 
nis courts and a skating area are 
planned for the future. 


Indoor Facilities and Equipment 


Probably the most spectacular part 
of the school is the new gymnasium. 
Measuring ninety by seventy-five feet, 
and equipped with telescoping bleach- 
ers which will accommodate eight 
hundred people, it is both handsome 
and utilitarian. At each end are of- 
fices with large glass windows for the 
boys’ and girls’ physical education in- 
structors. Ventilation is provided by 
two forced air unit ventilators, 5000 
CFM, 36x 42. The lighting is excel- 
lent with glass brick providing fine, 
natural, non-glare illumination much 
of the time. When artificial lighting 
is used, a total of fifty-four lights pro- 
vide over 30 foot-candles illumination. 
There are also two emergency lights 
operated from a gas generator which 
automatically go on in case of an 
electric power failure. 

One of the interesting features of 
the gymnasium is the public address 
system which is very versatile. Basket- 
ball games can be announced simply 
by plugging a microphone in at either 
end of the gymnasium. Twelve speak- 
ers are flush-mounted in the acousti- 
cal ceiling. It is possible to have danc- 
ing on one side of the gymnasium via 
amplified phonograph records and a 
rather noisy game of basketball on the 
other side with no interference either 
way. The control box for the public 
address system is in the boys’ physical 
education office and either half of the 


speakers may be shut off at will. A 
portable power pack is available 
which will make it possible to an- 
nounce at football games and all other 
outdoor contests. It is also possible to 
use this for records and simultaneous- 
ly cut in with oral directions. An elec- 
tric scoreboard is another feature of 
the gymnasium. 

Adjoining the gymnasium and on 
the same level are boys’ and girls’ 
locker rooms, each with 288 individu- 
al lockers. There is also a boys’ team 
room for members of the interschol- 
astic sports squads. Adjoining this is 
a trainer’s room which will be fully 
equipped by fall. Storage rooms are 
close at hand for equipment used by 
these squads. Off the gymnasium at 
either end are storage rooms for heavy 
apparatus, balls, mats, etc. During 
physical education classes, electrically- 
operated folding doors completely di- 
vide the gymnasum in two. When 
closed, the doors fold away into a 
recess in the wall. When divided, each 
side is practically soundproof from 
the other. 

The gymnasium and the corrective 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Defensive Line Play 
Against the T 


By JAMES A. PERRY 
Assistant Football Coach, Lincoln Park, Michigan, High School 


ANY high school football play- 

ers seem to encounter consid- 
erable difficulty when they are play- 
ing against a team using the T for- 
mation. Defensive linemen are com- 
pletely bewildered by the fact that 
they have been taught to charge in 
as soon as the ball is snapped by the 
opposing center; yet, when they do 
this against the T formation they 
find that the momentum of their 
own charge makes them comparative- 
ly easy to ‘nudge’ out of the path 
of the ball-carrier. This trouble can 
be minimized somewhat if scholastic 
players are acquainted with the 
maneuvering of the T formation 
quarterback who is the key player 
in this particular style of football 
offense. 

Through much study and ebser- 
vation it has been noted that most 
teams using the T formation em- 
ploy a definite pattern relative to 
the pivoting of the quarterback. 
These pivots may be classified as: (1) 
the cross-over front pivot, (2) the 
half pivot, and (3) the reverse pivot. 
All three can be executed to either 
the left or the right. Not only have 
these types of pivots become stand- 
ardized, to a certain degree, but the 
manner in which they are employed 
in designated types of plays and play 
cycles has also been commonly es- 
tablished. Consequently, it must be 
continually stressed that the T for- 
mation quarterback must be closely 
observed at all times as he usually 
is the first man to handle the ball 
from the center. The exceptions to 
this rule are in the irregular T for- 
mation in which the quarterback is 
stationed a little either to the left 


or to the right of the center or in 
the regular T formation when a di- 
rect pass is made through his legs 
to the fullback. 





AMES A. PERRY played foot- 

ball and basketball at Find- 
lay College in Ohio under the 
tutelage of Stu Holcomb. He 
coached at St. Ignatius High 
School in Cleveland before go- 
ing to Lincoln Park. 











The pattern used by many T 
quarterbacks will be discussed at this 
time. It must be realized, however, 
that there are variations of this pro- 
cedure. 

The quarterback will use a cross- 
over front pivot or half pivot to his 
right when handing off the ball to 
either the left halfback, fullback o1 
right halfback who is going through 
any of the holes in the right side 
of his line. The cross-over front pivot 
is most effective on quick-opening 
plays while the half pivot is_ best 
utilized in plays where a slight delay 
is required (Diagrams | and 2). His 
turn is made to the left if the backs 
are directed through the left side 
of their line (Diagram 3). 

The reverse pivot is frequently 
used in handing off the ball to the 
fullback attempting to go through 
the No. 1, left guard, hole, or the 
No. 2, right guard, hole, and on 
pitch-outs where a delay is necessary 
to make the play effective. For ex- 
ample, if the fullback is about to 
plunge through his own left guard, 
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As familiar as the num 
on his jersey... 


To the big football star the J5-V is as familiar as the 
number on his jersey! Each season the memorable feats 
in the important games — East, West, North or 

South — are performed with this pedigreed official 
football of the Big Time. 


Its special tannage leather is exclusive with Spalding. 
Its unmistakable “feel” is known to every player 
who has ever handled the J5-V. Countless stars have 
kicked, passed and lugged it to glory. 


Start your Team right this year with the J5-V. 
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the quarterback makes a reverse pivot 
to the right and gives the ball to the 
fullback after he (quarterback) has 
completed his pivot directly behind 
the No. | hole (Diagram 4). In the 
pitch-out where the left halfback is 
going to sweep around his own right 
end, the quarterback employs a re- 
verse pivot to his left with the inten- 
tion of drawing the defensive second- 
ary and tertiary out of position and, 
at the same time, enabling him to 
delay sufficiently in order that the 
left halfback will have time to travel 
far enough to receive the pitch-out 
(Diagram 5). 

The reverse pivot is used chiefly 
in plays known as counter plays: that 
is, the ball-carrier will take the ball 
through a hole which is in the direc- 
tion opposite from the flow of the 
interference. A crossbuck will best il- 
lustrate this (Diagram 6). 

In pass plays the T quarterback 
may turn either left or right before 
fading back quickly to throw a pass, 
or he might first fake the ball to a 
backfield man going into the line 
and then drop back to throw the ball 
(Diagrams 7 and 8). 

Now that a somewhat general pat- 
tern of the maneuvers of the T- 
formation quarterback has been out- 
lined, a defensive plan must be set 
forth. If the quarterback makes his 
pivot to the right side of his line, 
the left defensive linemen should 
crash through in an attempt to tackle 
the ball-carrier. Meanwhile, the defen- 
sive linemen of the right side of the 
forward wall should delay momentar- 
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ily upon seeing him turn his back to 
them. The quick-opening play can 
be stopped by the defensive left 
guard; left tackle and left end» and 
the defensive right guard, right tackle 
and right end will not be out of posi- 
tion to check a counter play if one 
should develop. 

If the offensive team is going to 
attempt a crossbuck through the left 
side of its line, the quarterback will 
use a reverse pivot to his right. There- 
fore, the left side of the defensive 
line should charge immediately to 
stop a play on its side. True, the 
quarterback only fakes the ball to 
the left halfback and the fullback 
but no harm is done by the charg- 
ing linemen who are alerted for a 
play on that side. On the other hand, 
the right side of the defensive line 
has delayed a little and can meet 
the right halfback who has been giv- 
en the ball after the quarterback’s 
fake to the other two backs (Dia- 
gram 9). 

If the defensive team anticipates 
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the fullback running around his own 
left end, the left side of the defen- 
sive line will have delayed momentar- 
ily at the sight of the quarterback’s 
back and will be ready for a fake 
pitch-out or an end-around counter 
play and, in the meantime, the right 
side defensive players have already 
made their charge (Diagram 10). 

Since most quarterbacks are right 
handed, the T quarterback usually 
turns to his right prior to fading back 
to throw a forward pass. Consequent- 
ly, the left side of the defensive line 
will charge through as previously ex- 
plained while the other side of the 
defensive forward wall adjusts itself 
accordingly. If, by chance, the quarter- 
back turns to his left and fakes to 
the left halfback going through the 
line and then drops back to pass, he 
will be confronted with the right 
side of the defensive line that has 
already charged in and by the left 
side of the defensive line that has 
delayed a split second before coming 
in to meet him (Diagrams 11 and 
12). 
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Undoubtedly the following ques- 
tion will arise: “How long shall the 
defensive linemen be instructed to 
hesitate when the quarterback turns 
his back to them?” This can best be 
answered by saying that it Ts up to 
the individual coach to completely 
familiarize himself with the abilities 
and limitations of his own players 
and by learning the weaknesses and 
strong points of the linemen who are 
to oppose his team by scouting each 
future opponent at least twice be- 
fore the scheduled game. 

The T-formation quarterback han- 
dles the ball practically 100 per 
cent of the time and defensive play 
ers must keep their eyes on him in 
order to know where the ball is go- 
ing. Each of his actions is performed 
with the purpose of deceiving them 
and, therefore, they must study him 
for personal habits which may result 
in his tipping off the type of play 
that he is about to execute. The fol- 
lowing points should be kept in mind: 
1. If he fades back as if to pass 
and raises his arm after a hand-off, 
his empty hand shows that he no 
longer possesses the ball. 

2. If he stands erect after the center 
snap, he has already handed off the 
ball or he may throw a jump pass. 
3. If he puts his finger tips to his 
lips as he lines up behind the cen- 
ter, he might possibly call a pass play. 
4. If he wipes his hands on his jer- 
sey or pants, a forward pass may be 
indicated. 











(Continued on page 24) 
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irbanks to Cape- 
town, Paris to Tokyo 
HORN FOLDING 
BLEACHERS and PAR- 
TITIO are speci- 
fied. A\ HORN IN- 
STALLATI N carries 
the assurafite of 40 


years experience. 


CW 





@ HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are designed to utilize space and offer a long last- 
ing, efficient operation. Manufactured in a new, modern factory according to specifica- 
tions a Horn Folding Partition is factory installed to insure maximum operating life. 
There is a Horn Folding Partition for every problem! 








e HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS are approved from 
coast to coast for their many features. You can meet 
the exacting requirements of present day gymnasium 
construction and operation when you specify the 
carefully engineered HORN. FOLDING BLEACHERS. 
Ample leg room with approved safety construction 
offers maximum seating capacity when extended or 
maximum “playing” space when folded back. Com- 
pact, easily maintained and operated the Horn Fold- 
ing Bleachers offers greater comfort and safety! 


\_» NEW 


The HORN FOLDING 


ow \ STAGES 


\ Designed to save 


\. space and labor 


OFFICES IN ALL 


INCIPAL CITIES HORN FOLDING STAGES—Mobile or open or closed, Non-marring wheels, Available in various widths 
from 6 to 16 feet. Heavy steel understructure, beautiful natural wood finished with two coats of 
5 Bakelite Sealer. WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS. 





OMAHA UNIVERSITY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SELECTS HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 
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The Responsibilities of An Equipment Manager 


By FLOYD BOTTORFF 


Equipment Manager, University of Nebraska 


N compiling this article many help- 

ful and time-saving ideas, suggested 
by equipment managers of other in- 
titutions, have been employed. The 
reader’s suggestions and criticisms of 
my methods of handling equipment 
will be most welcome. It is quite 
possible that the reader will have 
more practical measures relative to 
some of the material presented here. 


Purchase of Equipment 


Athletic equipment should never be 
bought at random. At the University 
of Nebraska we accept or buy a few 
pieces of new equipment, try it out on 
several athletes, ask their opinion of 
its protective qualities and observe its 
durability to wear, laundering and 
dry cleaning. The price of the ma- 
terial is considered last since money 
spent is of no more value than the 
used stock of equipment which will be 
passed down to incoming freshmen. 
It is the responsibility of the equip- 
ment manager to observe weak points 
after an article has been put to use. 
Any piece of athletic equipment is 
no better than its weakest protective 
point . 

Football equipment, constituting 
the major part of the general pur- 
chasing is usually mentioned as the 
first expenditure. It is important to 
purchase one’s needs annually. An 
over-stock of any one item is un- 


The illustration at the left shows the author at the service win- 
dow. Note the laundry magazine in which clean laundry goes in 
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necessary. An efficient manager must 
consider the previous, present and en- 
suing year’s needs. It is well to keep 
an accurate record of sizes on each 
athlete’s equipment issue card. These 
cards should be filed and preserved 
for several seasons as some individuals 
may drop school or athletic activities 
and return later. For each yearly pur- 
chase the sizes of the equipment 
needed for the returning athletes 
should be checked as well as one’s 
stock. Two or three pair of shoes 
may be needed for one individual 
while another will need only one pair. 
This will depend upon one’s knowl- 
edge of his needs during the past 
year. 

An offer of a quantity of top-grade 
shoes at a cut-rate price is never a 
bargain. Such an offer will contain 
sizes and widths for which there will 
seldom be a call. Money invested in 
any article of equipment which re- 
mains on the shelves for more than 
two seasons because of its odd size 
is a false economy. It will require 
from three to five seasons before a 
good used stock has an effect on the 
yearly purchase. For instance, a foot- 
ball shoulder pad with an initial cost 
of approximately twenty-five dollars, 
purchased for a potential three-year 
player, should be just nicely broken 
in for his second season. With minor 
repairs it should carry him through 
his third and final year. Nothing will 


have been gained at the end of thre: 
seasons if the equipment manager at 
tempts to build up a used stock with 
three pads costing ten dollars each, 
since he will not only have lost the 
pad but will have lost the protectioi 
and comfort of the player. This econ 
omy applies to all articles of equip 
ment. 

Sweatsuits are a common and neces 
sary “old reliable” in any equipment 
room. During my early years at the 
University of Nebraska we replen 
ished this stock with approximately 
fifty to one hundred new suits each 
year. A large stock is required as 
these suits are issued to men in all 
sports at different times throughout 
the year. It proved to be embarrassing 
to issue a new suit to one boy and 
a used but laundered suit to another. 
Since that time I have adopted the 
idea of a large stock with replace- 
ments being made every six years in 
large quantities. Using the round- 
robin exchange, all stock is given the 
same amount of wear and all ath- 
letes receive the same quality of 
equipment. 


Care of Equipment 


It has been found most useful in 
caring for equipment to have each 
piece labeled in such a manner as to 
furnish pertinent information about 
the particular piece of equipment. I 


at the top and is taken out at the bottom. The illustration at the 
right shows him packing trunks for a football trip. 
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have always used an identification 
system of numbering new equipment 
with a permanent issue number. This 
can be done by stamping fiber parts, 
burn-branding leather parts, and us- 
ing indelible ink on cloth. A letter 
signifies the year an article is put 
into service, an issue number follows 
this, and the size follows the issue 
number. For example; if we were to 
buy fifty new hip pads this year, all 
size thirty-four, they would be identi- 
fied as T-1-34, T-2-34, etc. Any hip 
pad found on the dressing room floor 
or elsewhere can be immediately 
identified by going to the card files. 
If a lost pad bears the number T-30- 
34, the issue card will show that the 
lost pad was issued to “John Doe”, 
was new in the year 1950, was the 
thirtieth pad issued and is size 34. 
Another advantage of this system is 
the fact that one can always tell dur- 
ing what year a piece of equipment 
was purchased. Begin this system with 
the letter “A”. The varsity traveling 
equipment is numbered with a less 
permanent substance corresponding 
to each player’s competitive number. 
This playing number is used in pack- 
ing and laying out suits away from 
home. 

Have nothing in the stock room 
which cannot be located immediately. 
In storing used equipment after it 
has been cleaned and repaired, this 
question should be asked, “Would I 
use it myself?” If so, it should be 
stored for re-issuance in the con- 
dition one would like to receive it 
if one were on the opposite side of 
the service counter at the start of the 
next season. 

All shoes should be well-preserved 
with a good leather dressing, new 
cleats, new strings, new inner soles, 
and should have the size chalked on 
the back of each pair. 

All pads should be thoroughly in- 
spected to determine those that will 
need rebuilding after another season. 
Under normal circumstances a rebuilt 
pad will give two additional seasons 
use to incoming freshmen. However, 
this is accomplished only when the 
pad is given good care during its 
earlier use. At the close of each sea- 
son, all fiber parts should be shel- 
lacked, all outside stitching should be 
double shellacked, all leather parts 
dressed with a good leather dressing, 
and above all, the elastic parts should 
be retarded . 

Used track shoes should be given 
the same care as football shoes. An 
excellent investment in any track bud- 
get is in a racer shoe with crepe rub- 
ber-soles and canvass uppers. Such 
shoes are durable and can be worn 
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to and from the track as well as for 
the first few warm-up laps. These 
shoes may be had for less than one- 
half the price of a top-grade leather 
and spike-soled shoe. This shoe is 
usually my first issue to a freshman. 
Later, upon the recommendation of 
the head track coach, an issue of a 
pair of spiked shoes is made. Most 
schools compete upon several differ- 
ent types of tracks. At the University 
of Nebraska there is an indoor track 
which is surfaced with a mixture of 
clay and ground brick, while the Big 
Seven Conference Indoor Meet at 
Kansas City is run on a board track. 
Outdoor events are run on the cinder- 
surfaced track. These various types 
of surfacing require several changes of 
spike lengths for both practice and 
competition. It would be well to keep 
this in mind in considering the care 
and purchase of track shoes. 


The Need For an 
Equipment Manager 


If a high school or college is spend- 
ing several thousand dollars annually 
for athletic equipment, it is impera- 
tive that they have an equipment 
manager. This does not mean just 
a man in need of employment to work 
with your equipment, but rather a 
man who will make your equipment 
work for you. It is true, his salary 
may absorb the difference in dollars 
saved during the first two or three 
seasons, but this situation will be re- 
versed once he has created a good 
used stock. The buying and main- 
tenance of athletic equipment is a 
full-time job in any school carrying 
a complete athletic program. To ask 
a coach and his aides to perform this 
duty in addition to their other activi- 
ties is comparable to having a one- 
man fire department with two fires— 
one must burn itself out. Many 
schools would profit by the employ- 
ment of a capable part-time athletic 
equipment manager. One who would 
not desire year-round employment. I 
do not mean to imply that every 
coach operating without an equip- 
ment manager does not give his equip- 
ment proper care. A number of years 
ago I attended a high school football 
game and visited the dressing room. 
Everything in the room had its place 
and everything was in its place. Hang- 
ing from the ceiling, just above eye 
level, on a neat white board was a 
sign with these words printed on it, 
“Abuse of your equipment displays 
your ignorance of the game.” The 
coach of this school was his own 
equipment manager. 

A visiting athletic equipment man- 





ager with his team at your school 
is away from his home facilities. Con 
tact him before or upon arrival 
and offer free transportation of hi 
baggage to and from the terminal. 
If the visiting team will be practicing 
prior to the game, extend laundry 
service and assign one of your student 
managers to help assist the visiting 
manager in any way needed. He may 
be working under pressure of time to 
make train or plane connections. 

With the advancement of air trave 
today, athletic teams must often 
travel light of baggage. Therefore, he 
will no doubt welcome the use of 
home-owned equipment such as side 
line blankets, field equipment, etc. 

I have heard many seniors say that 
they wish they were freshmen again 
with the knowledge they now possess. 
Due to his love for athletics, many a 
homesick and bewildered freshman 
will make the equipment room his 
oasis, or stopping place between class- 
es. Your words of encouragement may 
keep him in school. Remember, the 
school administration is a busy group. 
They may not be aware of a very 
small problem that may be worrying 
him. In talking with the boys always 
stress education first. Their natural 
ability to be a part of the school in 
their athletic program is secondary. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
trainer is a very sound source of in- 
formation relative to a consideration 
of the protective qualities of a piece 
of equipment. Naturally the individ- 
ual coaches should be contacted. The 
opinions of several persons, for the 
protection and comfort of the athlete, 
is far better than one man’s judgment. 


Defensive Line Play 


(Continued from. page 20) 


5. If he glances in the direction of 
his ends, a pass may develop. 

6. If he stands either a little higher 
or lower than usual behind the cen- 
ter, he may be getting set to expedite 
his dropping back for a pass. 

7. If he leans slightly backward or 
forward behind the center, he may 
be trying to adjust his body to a posi- 
tion favorable for a reverse pivot. 

It is readily admitted that it takes 
ten other players to make a football 
team but the importance of the T- 
formation quarterback must never be 
underestimated. The simple rule of 
having the defensive linemen charge 
in immediately when he turns in 
their direction and to delay momen- 
tarily when he turns away from them 
can be used to good advantage by the 
average high school football player. 
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**During the years we've tried a 

umb of simil products, but we 
have always come back to Seal-O-San. 
It has stood up well under real 
punishment. .. .”’ 


rson, Custodian, Bidgs. 
rt Wayne Public Schools 





Fort Wayne Schools 
choose Seal: O:San 


Tue EXPERIENCE of the Fort Wayne school 
system where Seal-O-San has been used for 
more than nineteen years proves that 
Seal-O-San can take it. Hundreds of thousands 
of active children have used their Seal-O-San 
floors for athletic events, dances, commence- 
ment exercises, convocations—yet today, 
these same floors retain their original, new- 
looking beauty. Seal-O-San is tough, anti- 
slip . . . and it costs so little in use. It can be 
‘applied quickly and easily. Daily mainte- 
nance requires just a simple dust mopping. 
Compare with any other finish. You'll find 
Seal-O-San best for your school, too. 





oo 
W. LIKE Seal-O-San because it is 
inexpensive to apply. One crew of three men 
can finish all of our floors each summer. We 
haven’t had to remove the old finish or sand 
the floors for years, yet the surface is in excel- 
lent condition and the floors still look like new.” 


SEAL: @ SAN. 


gymnasium floor finish 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. > Huntington, Indiana * Toronto, Canada 


for JUNE, 1950 














Site Planning: Reno High School 


By JOHN McFADZEAN 
McFadzean, Everly and Associates, Community Planning Consultants, 
Landscape Architects-Engineers, Winnetka, III. 


ACTORS in site planning that 

must be considered in every school 
development are location and ac- 
cessibility, size, physical character- 
istics, and utility installations. 

1. Location and Accessibility. The 
site must be centrally located with 
respect to the student population it 
is to serve and must be accessible to 
the children without their having to 
cross hazardous highways and _ rail- 
ways. It should not be isolated by 
physical barriers, such as industrial 
belts, streams and other impediments 
to travel not having sufficient through 
ways. A grade school should draw its 
enrollment from a radius of 4% mile, 
an intermediate school, of 1 mile, 
and a high school, of 14% or 2 miles. 

2. Size. The site must be adequate 
to provide space for areas and facili- 
ties needed for the present program 
and for possible future enlargement 
to sapelleh community growth. It 
should be designed as the center for 
recreation of all age groups after 
school hours and during the summer. 

An elementary school site should 
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be from five to ten acres in size and 
should provide facilities for general 
neighborhood recreation. Adjacent to 
the junior high school there should 
be playfields for school and commun- 
ity use comprising from 10 to 20 
acres. The high school should have 
a minimum of 20 acres for highly or- 
ganized athletics, physical education, 
and community sports. 

3. Physical Characteristics. The 
shape of the tract, the undulations 
of the surface, and the natural fea- 
tures, such as trees, streams and rock, 
should be such that they lend them- 
selves to effective use. 

In general, a rectangular shape is 
highly adaptable for high school de- 
velopment. Building units can be 
placed at one end of the site, with 
physical education and intramural 
areas and general playfields situated 
in the center and accessible from the 
gymnasium and locker rooms, and 
with exhibition athletic facilities and 
other special facilities not in use daily 
at the far end of the site. 

Elementary school sites should be 


Wet weather play area 





designed from the same standpoint 
— with outdoor facilities used most 
frequently placed nearest the build- 
ing. The surface of the land should 
be utilized so as to permit location 
of the building on a relatively high 
lace, or to reserve level areas for 
playfield development, or to situate 
walks and drives along the natural 
contours. 

If designing is done in conformance 
with the topography, the result is 
more pleasing to see and is less cost- 
ly to develop. Existing trees, streams 
and rock areas should be preserved, 
if possible, to afford the important 
pleasures and educational gains to be 
derived from a beautiful natural set- 
ting. 

4. Utilities. Installations and lines 
for water extension, sewers and coni- 
munications will affect the plan for 
the site. Insofar as possible, the area 
should be designed to permit the most 
direct connection with these utilities 

Our modern programs of physical 
education and recreation dictate the 
need for functionally designed, spac- 
ious sites that include academic build- 
ings and outdoor facilities for nature 
study, agriculture, day camping, arts 
and crafts, dramatics and court games, 
as well as playfields for games and 
major sports. 

Most educational systems have 
similar programs and facilities, but 
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For the first time, here’s a complete program, including a 
forceful movie, how-to-do-it manuals and audience hand- 
outs—all custom-built to put punch in your community’s 
campaign for better recreation. It’s non-commercial in con- 
tent—objective in treatment. It’s the latest release in General 
Electric’s forceful More Power to America program. 


HERE ARE THE PROGRAM'S HARD-WORKING TOOLS 


“A Chance to Play’ —A documentary 16mm film produced 
by The March of Time for the General Electric Company. It 
dramatizes the need for adequate outdoor recreation areas 
for the whole community, day and night and in all seasons. 


“Recreation Is Everybody’s Business’’—This how-to-do-it man- 
ual for civic leaders outlines the technique of running a suc- 
cessful campaign for better recreation. There are 36 pages 
packed with valuable information—prepared by General 
Electric in cooperation with the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 


“Recreation Is Good Business’’—A 16-page booklet for indus- 
trial leaders demonstrates the How, Why and Where of 
Industrial Recreation—and how it ties in with community 
recreation programs. 


“Audience Handout’’—A questionnaire-type folder with a 
check-list for evaluating an individual community’s recrea- 
tion facilities.. 


Is your Community short on 


RECREATION FACILITIES ? 








See For Yourself! 


Here is your opportunity to get proof that this is one of the 
finest made-to-order promotion programs you have ever seen. 

Fill out the coupon below. We will send you the complete 
outdoor Recreation Program kit containing a print of the 
16mm movie “A Chance To Play”, 10 copies of the 36-page 
manual “Recreation Is Everybody’s Business”, 10 copies of 
the 12-page manual “Industrial Recreation Is Good Busi- 
ness”, and 200 copies of the audience handouts. If after 
inspecting this package you decide to use the program, mail 
us your check for $37.00—a price far below preparation cost. 
If not, you may return the material within five days without 
cost or obligation. Order by coupon only. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


for JUNE, 1950 




















no two school site plans will be 1aen- 
tical in spite of the fact that both 
may offer the same program. Each 
project is individualized by its native 
factors of location, size, physical 
characteristics, and enrollment. 


Connecting Links 


In relating outdoor and indoor fa- 
cilities, architects must establish cer- 
tain connections. Drives and walks 
must integrate the approach streets 
with the building entrances, service 
and unloading points, parking areas, 
and playfield areas. Parking should 
be provided adjacent to the wing of 
the building that houses the audi- 
torium, meeting rooms, arts and crafts 
room, and other facilities that are to 
be used by the community. 

Outdoor gymnasiums, which are 
paved, multiple-use court areas for 
tennis, basketball, volleyball, badmin- 
ton and general play, should be situ- 
ated near the building and a parking 
area. 

If the surrounding neighborhood 
is densely populated, the site should 
provide a pre-school play area as well 
as a junior play area with apparatus 
placed on a tanbark and sand surface. 
Swings, slides, climbing and balanc- 
ing devices, and other equipment, 
plus sand box, turf area for free play, 
spray pool, and paved track for wheel 
toys, should be provided. The junior 
play area is needed in the kindergar- 
ten and primary program. The pre- 
school and junior areas receive in- 
tensive use during warm weather. 


Facilities Needed 


The elementary school should pro- 
vide a large turf area for softball, 
speedball, soccer and other team 
games. The junior and senior high 
schools require several playfields, 
which include, in addition, space for 
football and track, baseball and field 
hockey. 

Nature study, agriculture and hor- 
ticulture should be fostered by the 
inclusion of wooded areas, fields and 
garden plots. In some instances, stu- 
dents can help in the care of grounds 
as a part of the nature program. 

Outdoor classrooms consisting of 
an amphitheater or a council ring in 
an attractive setting are desirable. 

Other outdoor facilities incorpor- 
ated in the site plan are dictated 
by the educational program, but the 
foregoing serve to indicate the varie- 
ty of needs. A site plan represents a 
fusion of many factors, and the layout 
must evolve from a thorough study 
of the site’s potentialities and the de- 
sired program, in keeping with local 
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financial resources. 

The site planner prepares a general 
development study indicating the lo- 
cation of the building units, play- 
fields, outdoor gymnasiums, nature 
study areas, athletic field, apparatus 
areas, trees and shrub groupings, 
fencing parking areas, drives and 
walks. 

All building and site development 
plans are preliminary until complete 
unification of the building and site 
is achieved by the building architect 
and site designer. When the site plan- 
ner and architect turn to preparation 
of detailed construction drawings, 
there must be co-ordination of such 
items as grading, drainage, water ex- 
tension, irrigation, utilities and cir- 
culation. The site planner then pre- 
pares finished working drawings and 
specifications for the construction of 
all units, plus clearing the site, grad- 
ing and drainage, sewer and water 
pipe laying, seeding and fertilizing, 
and base courses, and details of con- 
struction for the entire development, 
exclusive of buildings. 

No community can conduct a good 
educational program under crowded 
nonfunctional conditions. Poorly de- 
signed properties exist to public and 
private detriment and result in lim- 
ited use, unsightliness and expensive 
maintenance. Costly mistakes can be 
avoided and fine community facili- 
ties assured if boards of education 
employ the site planner and the 
building architect to work together 
in translating the educational pro- 
gram into plans for the most effect- 
ive use of the site for indoor and out- 
door facilities. 

An example of co-operative plan- 
ning is now under construction in 
Nevada. It will give the high school 
students and adults of Reno a fully 
equipped plant for education, phy- 
sical and health education and recrea- 
tion. 

The site for the center is approxi- 
mately 50 acres of level desert land 
within the city limits and is bordered 
by fast growing sub-divisions. 


Description of Plan 


Three-Part Plan. One-third of the 
total area will be occupied by the 
high school building with its spa- 
cious front lawn, access drives, ser- 
vice points, and parking areas. 

The central portion of the proper- 
ly (comprising another third of the 
site) will be devoted to playfields and 
general activity areas, such as fields 
for softball, soccer and football and 
paved areas for court games. 

The remaining third of the tract 
is designed as the exhibition area, 








with fields, grandstands and bleach- 
ers, and automobile parking areas 
for day or night use. It includes a 
baseball diamond and adjacent to it, 
a football field and facilities for field 
events. 

Integrated Areas and Facilities. \a- 
cilities for indoor and outdoor use 
have been integrated in the plans for 
Reno’s center. 

Close association of the indoor 
gymnasium and locker facilities with 
the outdoor playfield area permits 
easy administration and access, with 
a saving in time, so essential in opcr- 
ating school curriculums. Location of 
a large auto parking area near the 
cafeteria, gymnasium and auditorium 
units will assure effecient traffic flow 
and parking. 

The placement of the paved area 
for court games in the layout is un- 
usual not only because the areas are 
accessible to the building and parking 
area but because their location allows 
satisfactory supervision by the physi- 
cal education-recreation directors who 
frequently wish to observe more than 
one activity at a time. 

Another good feature is that the 
facilities which will be used least ol- 
ten will occupy the portion of the 
site most removed from the building. 
These are exhibition football and ex- 
hibition baseball and field events 
areas. 

Large Playfield Area. The play 
field area for physical education, in- 
tramural activities, and general com 
munity recreation will be a spacious, 
irrigated turfed area with fields for 
football, soccer, baseball, softball, 
speedball and field hockey. It will 
have a park-like appearance and will 
be bordered by attractive tree and 
shrub plantations. 

Outdoor Gymnasium Areas. A part 
of the playfield area near the school 
building will contain two outdoor 
gymnasiums. The surface will be bitu 
minous-macadam, a composition that 
improves with intensive use. It can be 
used even though bad weather may 
make the adjacent turf playfields un- 
usable, and it is easily maintained. 
— pipe sleeves will be imbedded 
in the pavement to permit installa- 
tion of different posts for various net 
games, such as tennis, volleyball, bad- 
minton, and to allow the removal of 
posts to make room for softball or 
other activities on the entire pave- 
ment. 

Each outdoor gymnasium will be 
surrounded by a 12-foot fence en- 
closing an area equivalent in size to 
five tennis courts. Trees and shrubs 

around the areas will supply needed 
shade in addition to creating a pleas- 
ing appearance, 
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Spotoc bilt football 





These hidden values give you 
FINER FIT, BETTER FOOTWORK, LONGER Lire! 


To the athlete, coach and equipment manager, the 
SPOT-BILT Football Shoe has everything that 
could be desired in a fine athlete’s shoe. 

But even to these experts, many of the hidden val- 
ues in SPOT-BILT shoes are not readily apparent. 

For instance, there is the SPOT-BILT PRE- 
STRETCHING process, through which superfluous 
stretch is removed from the fine upper leathers, 
thus ensuring lasting fit. 

And, to further ensure a lasting fit, SPOT-BILT 
Kangaroo Shoes are reinforced with especially 
woven, non-stretch NYLON binding. 

All SPOT-BILT Football Shoes are sewed with 
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strong, rot-resistant NYLON thread, so that ripped 
seams are minimized. 

Then there’s the patented Compresso-Lock Cleat 
Attachment, which can never come loose, and the 
patented Compresso-Lock Cleat, not one of which 
has ever come off on the playing field! 

This is the only cleat construction that permits 
the use of OBLONG cleats, preferred by more and 
more coaches because they offer greater stability 
and reduce knee and ankle injuries. 

There are more hidden values in SPOT-BILT 
football shoes that your SPOT-BILT dealer will be 
glad to tell you about—values that make SPOT- 
BILT the finest football shoe ever built. 


SINCE 1898, MAKERS OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES 


See your SPOT-BILT 
Dealer—an expert 
on athletic shoes 


for any sport. 
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An unusual landscape feature is 
the turfed spectator area between the 
two gymnasiums. Slopes on two sides 
will give onlookers a place from which 
to watch tennis matches and other 
events being held on the courts. 

Adjacent to the multiple-use gym- 
nasiums, eight handball courts are 
planned. Each court will be of the 
four-walled type, surfaced with con- 
crete. 

Exhibition Athletics. The exhibi- 
tion football field, with track and fa- 
cilities for field events, and the ex- 
hibition baseball diamond are sepa- 
rated from the school building by 
the spacious playfield area. 

The football field will be equipped 
with floodlights for night use. A 
championship quarter-mile running 
track and a 220-yard straightaway 
will surround the field. Lanes and 
pits will be developed for running 
broad-jump, pole vault, and running 
high-jump. 

The spectator grandstands planned 
for two sides of the football field will 
house grounds maintenance equip- 
ment, athletic equipment, concession 
stands, locker rooms, and toilet fa- 
cilities. 

The lighted baseball diamond with 
grandstand and dugouts will be 
served by hard-surfaced parking areas 
for spectators attending baseball and 
football games. 

Arboretum. An arboretum is in- 
cluded in the site plan for Reno 
High School. This area will be locat- 
ed near the rear of the building. 
Students may eat their lunches there, 
stroll through the area or go there 
for nature appreciation studies. It 
will be an important educational tool 
for science class projects in the actual 
selection, layout, planning and care 
of trees, shrubs and vines. All plan- 
tations on the site will be selected so 
as to supplement the educational val- 
ues of the arboretum. 

Amphitheater. A_ rear interior 
court with its open side merging with 
the arboretum offered natural possi- 
bilities for an amphitheater. The area 
is now depressed in relation to the 
first floor level of the school building 
and would require extensive earth fill 
if the grade were to be brought to the 
building level. On the other hand, 
careful grading of this natural bowl 
and development of a turf surface will 
yield an excellent outdoor facility for 
school and community use with a re- 
sultant saving of money for site de- 
velopment. The arboretum will con- 
stitute a beautiful backdrop against 
which to stage musical, oratorical and 
dramatic programs. 

Beginning of Site Plan. The a- 
chievement of the site plan described 
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above was made possible by the co- 
ordinated efforts of many individuals 
and groups. It is doubtful that a good 
plan for any area could be arrived at 
by mere layout of typical facilities 
within the limits of a given piece of 
property. 

In the case of Reno, a long period 
of study and co-operation preceded 
site selection and drafting of plans. 
Ideas were exchanged and require- 
ments discussed by numerous indi- 
viduals and groups, including the 
board of school trustees, the school 
superintendent, the regional planning 
agency, a horticulturist, an irrigation 
engineer, a local planning agency, a 
city engineer, and a zoning engineer. 
The city of Reno employs a planner 
whose primary job is to integrate the 
needs and studies of school, munici- 
pal, regional, park, zoning and other 


agencies. 
Reno’s forward-looking superin- 
tendent, Earl Wooster, School Dis- 


trict No. 10, has devoted many years 
to working out policies for improved 
educational facilities in the public 
schools. Members of the board of trus- 
tees also worked enthusiastically on 
the project. 

One of the first studies undertaken 
in the Reno project was a population 
survey. It involved an analysis of pop- 
ulation density and an anticipation 
of future population distribution. Ev- 
idence of a shifting population cen- 
ter was revealed, and a future popu- 
lation center could be plotted near 
the fast-growing west part of the city. 
It was, therefore, logical to select a 
site for the new high school in the 
vicinity of this residential growth. 

The architects assimilated planning 
data that had been gathered by reg- 
ional, county and local agencies in 
their studies of population, traffic 
and transportation, recreation, pub- 
lic open spaces, zoning and economy 
in order to determine the future role 
of this educational plant. 

The site planner had special con- 
ferences with the city enginer, zon- 
ing engineer, regional planning 
agency, and the local planning agen- 
cy about park and recreation facili- 
ties in the Reno area. 


Factors In Planning, Design 


The architect and site planner 
were Closely associated during the de- 
sign period. They held conferences, 
made field checks and carried on ex- 
tensive correspondence between the 
site planner’s office in Winnetka, II- 
linois, and the architect’s Reno office. 

Reno’s largest public park is near 
the high school site. This presents an 
opportunity for the future connection 





of the high school tract with the park, 
which is on the south bank of the 
Truckee River. It would entail ac. 
quisition and development of approx 
imately 25 acres of land separating 
the two. The combined areas of the 
50-acre high school, the 25-acre un 
developed section, and the 50-acre 
park would total approximately 125 
acres of — educational-recreationa! 
space. 

The soundness of a scheme such a, 
this is supported by nationally a 
cepted standards which recommen 
that a city the size of Reno should 
Maintain a total of 300 to 350 acre 
of outdoor space for physical and 
health education and recreation (ac 
tive and “inactive’’). 

This possibility increased the de 
sirability of the high school site 
which also had met site selectior 
standards in terms of location and ac 
cessibility, size, topography, land util 
ization, and costs for property, de 
velopment, operation and mainten 
ance. 


Irregular Site Advantageous 


The matter of traffic and accessi- 
bility was discussed by the planners 
and city officials. As a result of their 
discussions, the plan commission 
recommended that a new street be es- 
tablished along the south boundary 
of the high school property. A traffic 
survey revealed the need for increas- 
ing the width of South Verdi Road, 
which is the main approach to the 
school building. 

The size of this available property 
had met the minimum acreage re- 
quirements for the school plant. Al- 
though the shape of the tract is some- 
what peculiar, it did not hinder de- 
sign. In fact, the design that evolved 
is interesting, functional and attract- 
ive. 

The generally level topography 
presented nearly ideal conditions for 
design. The irregularity of the ground 
at the rear interior court of the build- 
ing was taken advantage of in the 
planning of the amphitheater. 

The site when acquired by the 
school board was in a natural state 
except that there was a transcontinen- 
tal telephone line across the proper- 
ty. This will be moved to another 
place or installed underground. 

Local conditions of geology, climate 
and soil influenced the planner’s 
work. The curriculum in this western 
school system, however, is the same 
as that in any other high school in 
the United States. Educational re- 
quirements are translated into the 
same areas and facilities as exist any- 
where else. 
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"Athlete’s Foot” Control 
starts in the lockers! 


SOPRONOL 


POWDER and OINTMENT 


Convenient to use... Safe... Non-lrritating 


The daily application of Sopronol ointment and powder is usually 
successful in providing relief within a relatively short time. The 
continued use of the powder in shoes and socks is a recommended 


procedure to ward off new infection. 


Write to Wyeth today for -free literature. An educational 
display poster for use in locker rooms and dormitories is 


available upon request. 





Wijeth | Wyeth Incorporated, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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New York Basketball 
Coaching School 
Aug. 17-19—Hancock, N. Y. 
Complete Basketball Coverage 


J. “TAPS” GALLAGHER 


Niagara University 
“One of the nation’s top coaches for 
the past two years” 


ELWOOD PITZER 
Springfield, Ohio H. S. 
“1950 State Champions” 


“CHICK” DAVIES 


Homestead, Pa. High School 
“1950 State Champions” 
Tuition: $10 
For further information write: 
JOHN E. SIPOS, Director 


Hancock, N. Y. 





OHIO HIGH SCHOOL 
Football Coaches 
Association a 





Featuring 
LEN CASANOVA 


University of Pittsburgh 
WES FESLER 


Ohio State University 


JIM AIKEN 


University of Oregon 


BOB SNYDER 


Toledo University 
(Formerly of Bears, Rams, Packers) 


ROLLIE BEVAN 
Trainer, West Point 
TUITION 
$10, members $15, non-members 
Ohio All-Star Game—Aug. 18 
For registration or information write: 
FRANK PAULY 


Waite High School Toledo, Ohio 
—— 
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The Reno climate is extremely arid 
(less than eight inches of rainfall an- 
nually). Water will be brought to the 
site through city water mains and by 
an elaborate irrigation system. The 
fertility of the soil has been ascer- 
tained by a careful soil analysis of 
the entire site. 


This development not only is of 
educational and recreational value to 
the city of Reno but will encourage 
desirable community growth in this 
section, thereby appreciating assessed 
valuations, which have a direct bear- 
ing on tax income benefiting the en- 
tire community. 


Reprinted from The NATION’S SCHOOLS, July, 1949 


Albion's Touch Football 


(Continued from page 6) 


er to screen for the passer and then 
go down field than it is to execute 
the conventional blocks. 


Our officials, all of whom are prod- 
ucts of the Albion College training 
program for officials and many of 
whom are registered with the state 
as high school officials, aid in keep- 
ing injuries down with a “fast” 
whistle on any loose ball or other 
play where the players might get 
rough. The first player to get a fum- 
ble receives possession of it. The ball 
is dead and play is stopped as soon 
as the ball-carrier has been touched 
by a defensive player. We elimin- 
ated the two-hand touch, which led 
to roughness, and have found the 
one-hand touch to be adequate. 

Rushing the punter and the re- 
sultant chance for injury is prevent- 
ed in our game by what we call a 
“free kick by punt.” It may be de- 
clared by the offensive team before 
any play from scrimmage and re- 
quires each team to have three men 
remain on the line of scrimmage un- 
til the ball is kicked. The ball must 
be kicked on such a play. Quick- 
kicking is permissible at any time. 

The major changes we have made 
in the game introduced by Green- 
berg have given us a game which 
is the answer to our problem. We 
changed the size of the field and 
made the corresponding change in 
the place of the kick-off. We elimin- 
ated making the kick-off a free ball 
after it travels ten yards. This latter 
change was due to the difficulty of 
the six men on the receiving team 
covering the field and to curb div- 
ing for the ball. 

We added the try for extra point 
after a touchdown and gave the of- 
fensive team five downs to go the 
length of the field instead of four 
downs to cover a 20-yard zone. We 
also revised the length of the game, 
making the first half consist of two 
ten-minute quarters played straight 
through and stopping the clock on 
all dead balls during the ten-minute 


quarters in the second half. This was 
to eliminate stalling in the closing 
minutes. 

Although in the past we have had 
several disgruntled requests to re- 
turn to the eight-man style of touch 
football with its added contact, the 
popularity of the new game far over- 
shadows such occasional dissension. 

The game’s popularity is amply 
shown by a look at our intramural 
field any fall afternoon. Every bit 
of available space is utilized by stu- 
dents either playing games or prac- 
ticing for league games. Invariably 
their pick-up games use our rules 
which shows that the game is ac- 
ceptable to the students. All of the 
fraternities use the game for their 
annual pledge-active contests. 

Our intramural program consists 
of an eight-team league which plays 
a seven-game schedule, each squad 
meeting each of the other teams once. 
Each of the teams carries an average 
of 20 or more players which, coupled 
with more than 400 freshman and 
sophomores playing the game in phy- 
sical education classes, gives us near- 
ly 600 of the 900 men on campus 
playing the game. This figure does 
include a slight overlapping where 
boys on the league teams are also 
students in physical education. 

The game has attracted interest, 
for the fans turn out in force each 
week night in the fall for the league 
games. This is due to the fast pace 
set in the game and the frequent 
scoring. Over a four-year period, the 
winners of league games scored an 
average of 25 points a game while 
the losers averaged 19 points. This 
is in sharp contrast to the old style 
of touch football which seldom saw 
more than one or two touchdowns 
in a game. 

The figures on our elimination of 
major injuries and the active par- 
ticipation have firmly sold me on 
the Albion game as the solution to 
the college and high school athletic 
director’s quest for an adequate and 
satisfying touch: football program. 
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in the long run! 


For longer lasting, dependable performance you 
can rely on RIDDELL! 

RIDDELL Football Shoes combine the Best in ma- 
terials and Workmanship PLUS expert design to 
withstand the toughest treatment on the gridiron. 

Players feel the added comfort, the greater pro- 
tection in correct fitting, better balanced RIDDELL 
shoes. Coaches too recognize the value of the BEST 
in equipment that means the difference in a winning 
effort. 

No wonder then, that with schools, colleges and 
professional teams all over the country, the FIRST 
CHOICE, the BEST CHOICE is RIDDELL . . . a name 
synonymous with Quality for over a quarter of a 
century. 

See the Complete Line of 


RIDDELL Equipment NOW at 
Your RIDDELL DEALER. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 






Makers of the Famous 


SAFETY Suspension FOOTBALL HELMET 
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CAIDA UGE, 


Jaycees Get the Job Done.... 


With 1890 working, local sports committees scattered throughout the country, the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce has become one of our nation’s greatest “prime movers” in the promotion of more athletic 
and recreation participation for youth. Working under the hard-to-beat philosophy “the difficult we do im- 
mediately, the impossible takes a little longer” Jaycees are currently carrying on projects ranging from the 
sponsorship of sports teaching clinics to the construction of a $150,000 municipal golf course. No sports — 
project is too large and none too small; most important is that it’s all being done to benefit local communi- 


ties and in particular, youth. 


As the sponsoring agent for the U. S. Jaycees Sports and Recreation Program, The Athletic Institute takes 
extreme pride in the achievements of these “young men of action”. Whatever your sports problem may be, we 
urge that you discuss it with the local* Jaycee Sports Committee Chairman. He is working to help you and 


your community. 


A joint City Parks-Jaycee tennis effort in Birmingham, Alabama, doubled previous turnouts of novice 
tennis players for a five week tournament program. First week was devoted to instruction periods. 
National honors came to the Birmingham group when Bobby Riggs presented the ist annual Jaycee 
Tennis Award between matches on the Gonzales-Kramer tour. This award will be made each year to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce contributing the most towards tennis development in their city. 


Working closely with the city recreation commission in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, the Jaycees have continued to enlarge the 
JAYCEE BASEBALL LEAGUE FOR BOYS. These leagues 
organized for competition at the local level are designed to 
provide play throughout vacation months for boys in the fifteen 
and under age group, Many Jaycee clubs advance Junior Base- 
ball as one of their full-time summer projects. 


A major effort of the Jaycee sports program is the NATIONA 
JAYCEE JUNIOR now in its Sth year. This junior golf activity 
offers boys nineteen and under competition at the local, state 
and national level. Shown above is the gallery at Lincola, 
Nebraska, in 1948 when Gene Littler (inset) of San Diego, 
California, won the national Championship. 


*For specific information about The U.S. Jaycee Sports Program address Hugh Egan, Jr., Director, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, til 
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Winter and summer, indoors and outdoots the Jaycees are proving themselves 
to be one of the driving forces in the recreation field today. A total of 1890 
affiliated clubs are continually working with other community agencies interested 
in the development and launching of sports and recreation programs. 
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In addition to being the sponsoring agent of the U. S. Jaycee Sports Program, The Athletic Institute car- 
ries on a diversified and far-reaching program to advance athletics and recreation. Write for a copy of the 
1950 catalog “Physical Education, Athletic and Recreation Aids.” 
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Below is the honor roll of those who, through their continuous financial support to The Athletic Institute, make the 
U.S. Jaycee and other Institute programs possible. (Listing as of May |, 1950.) 


Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


ike Carton Company, Chicago, III. J. H. Gr. 
Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 


Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


"IONA 
activity 

al, sta 

-incola, 
Diego, 


Abany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 
American Lawn Tennis, New York, N. Y. 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ashaway Line G Twine Mfg. Co., Ashaway, Rhode Island 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
hancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
AS. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y. 
kennett-London Web Co., Chicago, Ill. 
i Berkner Co., New York, N. Y. 
ihe Bike Web Co., Chicago, I!1. 
boys’ Life, New York, N. Y. 
iooks Shoe Manuf ing Co., P Pp 
unswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, I. 
The Burke Golf Co., Newark, Ohio 
jp Tanning Company, Napa, Calif 
Spinning Co., Rochelle, Il. 
Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
jal States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
thicago Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
. Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
wse Rubber Co., Chicago, Iii. 
i! Forge Co., Chicago, til. 
nd Line Co., Cortland, N. Y 
Garles O. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
‘Gown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y 
wvega-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
ihn B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Dayton Racquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio 
L deBeer G Son, Albany, N. Y 
tewey G Aimy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
LA. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il. 
ip Tire and Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 
hj. Ederer Co., Chicago, II. 
thak Publishing Co., Chicago, III. 
FC. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 
helt Novelty Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 
field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass 
The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich 
The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Golferaft, Inc., Chicago, II. 
Golidom, Chicago, HI. 
The 8. F Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


Philadetohi 





Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Haas-jordan Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 

H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. 

James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Il. 

Horton Bristol Sales Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hughes-Consolidated-Gihon, Inc., New York, N. ¥. 

Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, III. 

Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 

The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Jones G Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y 

Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y 

Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Knox Reeves Advertising. Inc.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. }. 

Lacon Woolen Mills, Chicago. II! 

Lamkin Leather Co., Chicago. II! 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co.. Peabody. Mass. 

The Linen Thread Co.. New York, N Y 

MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati. Ohio 

MacGregor Golf, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 

Marba System, Inc.. Buffalo. N. Y 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler. Ind. 

Martin G Martin, Chicago, III. 

Frank J. McKenna Athletic Equipment Co., 
New York, N. Y 

McLaughlin-Millard. Inc., Dolgeville, N. ¥ 

The Meyercord Co. Chicago. !1! 

Monarch Leather Co.. Chicago. Il! 

The Moneco Co., New Haven. Conn 

National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 

National Bowling Council, Toledo. Ohio 


National Electrical Manufacturing Assn.. New York, N Y 


National Sporting Goods Association. Chicago. I. 
representing all its sporting goods dealer members. 
National Sports Equipment Co.. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del 
Nonpariel Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. Mo 


Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum G Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 

Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Charles A. Richardson, inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 

The Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago, lil. 

Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif 

Edwin j. Schoettie Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scholastic Magazines, New York, N. Y. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Sears, Roebuck G Co., Chicago, II! 

The Shingle Leather Co., Camden. N. J. 

R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Ed. W. Simon Co., New York. N. Y. 

William Skinner G Sons, New York, N. Y 

Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

A. G. Spalding G Bros., Inc., New York. N. Y 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Chicago, Il! 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis. Mo. 

The Sporting News, St. Louis. Mo 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton. Mass 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati. Ohio 

Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Textile Yarn Co., Chicago, II! 

Thompson Mfg. Co., Chicago. If! 

True Temper Corp., Cleveland. Ohio 

Union Welt Corp., Chicago. Ill. 

United States Rubber Co.. New York. N. ¥ 

Universal Bleacher Co.. Champaign, 11 

Victor Surgical Gut Mtg. Co.. Chicago. III. 

Virginia Rubatex Div Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc.. Bedford. Va 

W |. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles. Calif 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. Chicago. Hl. 

Wilton Sales Corp.. Philadelphia, Pa 

C. F Work G Sons, Inc. Memphis. Tenn. 

Worthington Ball Co.. Elyria. Ohio 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an associate membership comprised of a considerable number of sporting veEM Be R 


goods dealers, geographically spread throughout the United States. Space does not allow listing of these dealers individually 


109 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Oklahoma’s Press Box 


(Continued from page 13) 


wire and following the ball from 
goal to goal, phones the blocks and 
tackles to the press box public ad- 
dress man. They also phone full par- 
ticulars on injuries, etc. after person- 
ally checking with officials and train- 
ers down on the field. They prompt- 
ly relay that information to the press 
box public address man who an- 
nounces it to all the sportswriters 
and also to all the radio booths over 
the silent-type intercom phone with 
which each radio booth is equipped. 

The floors are of asphalt tile and 
the ceiling is sound-proofed with ac- 
coustical fiber board with several 
vpeakers imbedded in the ceiling and 
which run the length of the box. 
Lights are 50-candle fluorescent. 
Heat is provided by thin-coil radia- 
tion located on the floor at the back 
of the rear wall. 

The first floor contains a snack 
bar (complete with electric plate, 
sink, cabinets and counters), and a 
toilet (besides the two long rows to- 
taling 65 seats). There are roomy six- 
foot aisles behind each row of seats. 
There are no heavy supports to 


block vision in front of the box. The 
box is a cantilever type with col- 
umns in the center and beams out. 
The windows may be raised—a neces- 
sity in the warm Southwest climate. 
A large ventilating fan is also avail- 
able. 

Food is served constantly from 12:- 
30 p. m. until after the last writer 
has left the box. The menu changes 
but usually includes hot barbecued 
turkey, ham and beef barbecue sand- 
wiches, potato chips, pickles and 
plenty of hot coffee and iced bottles 
of Coca Cola. After the game, hot 
coffee is continuously served to writ- 
ers busy with stories. The food and 
drink is gratis. 

An ice water drinking fountain is 
located on this floor. 


Radio and Television Level 


The newest feature is a silent-type 
intercom telephone in each radio 
booth (and also in the stadium PA 
booth) that eliminates most of the 
guessing sportscasters formerly had to 
do over the air regarding injuries, 
penalties or anything confusing that 
happens down on the field. For ex- 
ample, in a radio booth the silent 
phone’s red jewel signal light flasheson, 
making no noise. The sportscaster’s 


assistant picks up the phone and re- 
ceives the message from the master 


control-board “quarterback,” and re- 
lays it to the sportscaster. 
If the sportscaster desires some 


special information from the playing 
field, he presses a button on the 
handset of the silent-type phone in 
his radio booth. This lights a signal 
light on the master control board 
down on the writers’ level and puts 
him in direct communication with 
the “quarterback” there. The “quar- 
terback” in turn asks one of the side- 
line phone men to get the desired 
information and when it comes, he 
quickly relays it back to the sports- 
caster who originated the query, and 
also to all the other sportscasters. 

Thus, a two-way communication is 
established with no noise whatever 
in the radio booth. The sportscasters 
who are normally left to shift for 
themselves, are given the same prompt 
service as writers, and consequently 
can present a far more accurate 
broadcast. 

The radio level contains eight radio 
booths (one is equipped for and 
used by a television station), Okla- 
homa coaches booth, opponents’ 
coaches’ booth, official timer’s booth 
and stadium public address booth 
is with Westefn Union tick- 
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TED LABORATORIES 


1 Seal The Floor with 
PERMA-SEAL 


It soaks deep into the pores of the wood and gives it a non-porous, 
hard and durable seal that actually becomes o part of the floor. 
Provides a perfect base for markings and finish coatings. Easily 
applied with lamb's wool applicator. Non-streaking, odorless, in- 
expensive. PERMA-SEAL is the ideal preserver for gym floors. 


Approved for heavy duty durability by 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


Free Brochure on floor maintenance 








h | CONSOLIDATED in gag LABORATORIES, INC. y 


1470 S$. VANDEVENTER. 


«ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


9) 6 9¢ 4 “Tough Surface with 
PERMA-GYM-SEAL 


Applied over PERMA-SEAL, it produces the toughest, most durable 
surface known — transparent, crack-proof, resilient, non-slip and 
quick-stop. A PERMA-GYM-SEAL surface resists scuffing, rubber 
burns, perspiration, oil, grease, sub-zero temperatures — even boil- 
ing water! Easily applied — very economical. 


Approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


5 Keep 1 Safe and Beautiful with 
SKIDPROOF 


Transparent, emulsified plastic top finish. A single application pro- 
duces a hard, skidproof, beautiful, and durable surface. Resists 
scuffing, rubber burns, other forms of wear. Easily removed and 
reapplied in half the time usually required for cleaning. Looks like 
@ new floor finishing job — ready for play in an hour. Very econom- 
ical — only one gallon covers 2000 square feet. Keeps floors safe, 
shining, wear-proof. 


Tested and approved by Underwriters Laboratories 
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SLIP-PROOF 
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er. All radio booths are located be- 
tween the two 35-yard lines and have 
the sun to their backs. 

Each radio booth is 10% feet wide 
and 8 feet deep, permitting five to 
sit abreast on the front row with two 
engineers terraced up behind with a 
good view of the playing field. Front 
windows open wide, if desired. Each 
radio booth has rubber-tile floors for 
sound-deadening, accoustical board 
on ceiling and back wall for sound- 
proofing, sound-stripped doors with 
quiet-type latch (each door equipped 
with inside lock and “speakeasy’”’ type 
sliding panel so that information 
may be passed into the booth during 
a broadcast without entering the 
booth and interrupting the broad- 
cast), a brass sleeve for passage of 
wire to parabolic reflector on roof 
above, and the silent-type intercom 
telephone described above. 

An ice water drinking fountain is 
also located on this floor. 


Photographers and Scouts Level 


The third deck is enclosed every- 
where except in front. It has a con- 


crete roof extending well over the | 


front so that rain can’t blow in, al- 
though it hasn’t rained during a 
game at Norman for nine years. The 
front, facing east towards the field, 
is open save for a three-foot high con- 
crete wall. 

Four enclosed scout booths, each 
complete with counter, window that 
pushes out in front if ventilation is 
cesired, and electric outlets if the 
scout wants to bring a radio and se- 
cure a broadcast of another game, 
are located between the two 45-yard 
lines on the roof. Each scout booth 
is private and wide enough for two 
men to work at the counter. 

There are 19 five-foot wide front 
wall positions available for pho- 
tographers, newsreel men, movie men 
and television cameras. Each position 
has the sun to its back and is e- 
quipped with an electric outlet em- 
bedded in the front wall, out of 
reach of the traffic passing behind. 
There is also a dark room. 

Two intercom boxes, connecting 
with the master control board on the 
writers’ level two floors below, are 
located at opposite ends of the third 
deck so that photographers and their 
cutline writers may also secure any 
special information they wish from 
the playing field or the writers’ level. 


The Elevator 


Entrance to the private elevator is 
from outside the stadium which in- 
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NADEN FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 
ARE FACTORY INSTALLED 
AND GUARANTEED 
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MODEL N-400-IV 

24” INSTANT-VUE CLOCK flashes exact min 
utes and seconds to play. Length 17 ft. 414 
inches. Height (without uprights) 9 ft. 5% 
inches. Alodized aluminum Face, Black, non- 
glaring, baked finish for long lasting service. 
Instant-Vue “Bull’s-eyes” easily read from ev- 
ery seat. Accurate Timing mechanism can be 


reset for any length period. Downs and Yards 
controlled from line of scrimmage. A factory 
installed, guaranteed Scoreboard to meet all 
of your requirements. 





MODEL N-400-D 
Features the same exclusive NADEN CON- 
STRUCTION! For those who desire the Dial 
Clock, and 8 foot diameter Dial with a red 





§ PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG g Sweep Second Hand and Black Minute Hand. 
4 Heavy Duty, Synchronous reversible clock mo- 
1 NAME (Ste PS LE a a y tor with automatic brake. Accurate-Dependa- 
§SCHOOL a . ble. Available either 12 or 15 minute dial. 
: SS eee STATE... 
a CG BASEBALL [) BASKETBALL (CD FOOTBALL 
CATALOG 


e CATALOG 
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sures quick passage to the press box. 
The elevator connects with all three 
decks. Not only does it carry the 
working press to the box, but it is 
particularly useful as a transport of 
heavy radio, television, newsreel and 
movie camera equipment as well as 
typewriters, ditto machines, Coca 
Cola and all the food that goes to 
the snack bar. Its use is restricted to 
the working press only. Only those 
who hold press box tickets are per- 
mitted to enter the elevator. 


Off-Season Program 


(Continued from page 15) 


and fourth steps (counts 3 and 4). 
Some runners will modify this to per- 
haps one long count exhaling and 
one short count inhaling. Any modi- 
fication which enables the runner to 
sense the rhythm and make it a 
definite part of his training routine 
is the objective. 

Many times a runner will think of 
a song that will fit his particular 
rhythm, and this is also a good way 
to achieve rhythm. Much time should 
be spent on perfecting this rhythm 
during the long off-season runs. The 
rhythm may be applied to walking 
and sprinting. Walking or hiking is 


an excellent form of off-season ac- 
tivity in which the rhythm may be 
practiced. Deep inhalations and hold- 
ing the breath for ten strides may 
also aid in conditioning the inter- 
costal muscles. 


Shorter, Less Intense 
Competitive Season 


There should be no hurry to put 
the runner into competition. Some 
states prohibit competition in dis- 
tances from 440 and over for boys 
under 16 years of age. This is a very 
sensible regulation as is the one limit- 
ing competition for those meeting 
the age requirement to one event in 
these distances. A total of six meets, 
including championship meets, would 
be sufficient for a season’s schedule 
in interscholastic competition. The 
college athlete could probably profit 
by a slightly longer competitive sea- 
son than this. 

The extended and intense competi- 
tive season of several Eastern college 
teams, especially in the metropolitan 
areas, may be one of the factors ac- 
counting for their failure to place 
ahead of the strong teams of the mid- 
West and far West in the National 
Intercollegiate meet held in June. 
Perhaps a study of the duration and 


intensity of competition in various 
colleges throughout the country 
would be worth while. A shorter and 
less intense competitive season might 
make for better performance in dis- 
tance running. It is with this in mind 
that I have stressed the value of an 
off-season training program for dis- 
tance runners. Much of the off-season 
time of the Scandinavian runners is 
spent in long distance hiking and ski- 
ing as well as in non-competitive runs. 


General Considerations 


1. During the summer months 
workouts should be confined to the 
last hour of daylight. 

2. Running on hard-surfaced roads 
should be avoided. Wooded trails o: 
dirt roads are fine. 

3. The course should have some 
hills as well as level stretches of 
ground. 

4. Uneven ground, loosely-plowed 
areas, heavy turf or beach sand 
should be utilized to develop sturdy 
ankles. 

5. Workouts should be varied by 
running over two or three different 
trails. 

6. To avoid blisters, feet should 
be soaked in salt water solution o1 
painted with tincture of benzoin be- 








JOINS BATRITE 


John E. Broadnax, former coach and assistant athletic director at the 
University of Georgia, joins the Hanna staff as Promotion Director. 


With long experience in all phases of scholastic athletics, Johnny is 
well qualified for his post and will work closely with schools, colleges 
and institutions on their baseball programs. He will welcome the op- 
portunity of serving you in any way possible. 


Since 1925, Hanna has pioneered many new developments and services 
in its field. To assure quality, The Hanna Manufacturing Company and 
its subsidiaries rigidly control every step of production from the select- 
ion of the finest Northern White Ash as it grows to the finished bat. 





The addition of this prominent sports figure to our staff is 
another step in our constant effort to serve you better. 


THE HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Selma, Alabama 


HANNA WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. HANNA MANUFACTURING Co., INC. 
Kingston, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 


Athens, Georgia ° 
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fore running. Socks should always be 
worn. 

The following schedule is set up 
for working out three days per week. 

FIRST DAY: Warm-up exercises. 
1. Total distance to be covered — 
five miles running, alternate jogging 
and wind sprints (each sprint not 
to exceed 40 yards at five-eighths 
speed). 2. Practice breathing rhythm 
— inhale on counts | and 2 (at com- 
pletion of one stride — two steps) 
exhale on counts 3 and 4 (comple- 
tion of second stride). 

SECOND DAY: Warm-up exercises. 
|. Total distance to be covered — 
three miles continuous running, al- 
ternate wind sprints and pace work, 
the latter over 440 yards at 75 sec- 
onds. Three 440’s at 75 seconds and 
six wind sprints at five-eighths speed 
- 40 yards each. 2. Practice breath- 
ing rhythm. 

THIRD DAY: Warm-up exercises. 
|. Total distance to be covered — 
five miles. Repeat first day’s sched- 
ule. Do pace work over 880 yards 
at 2:30 seconds. Run two 880's at 
2:30 seconds. 

This schedule should be repeated 
weekly, changing the pace phase 
as one finds it easy to meet the time 
requirement. In boosting the pace, 
the 440’s should be speeded up by 








two seconds and the 880’s by three 
seconds. The: distance over which the 
pace work is run (440 and 880) should 
not be increased. There should be 
no hurry to speed up the pace. The 
athlete should make sure that he 
can stride through the 75-second 
440’s and 2:30 880’s and continue run- 
ning the full distance set up for the 
workout with ease before he speeds 
up the pace. 

I recommend the following warm- 
up exercises to precede each work-out. 
1. Jog easy half-mile on turf. 

2. Bend forward touch toes ten 
times (flex knees). 

3. Feet apart, half body-twist from 
forward bend position, alternate toe 
touching ten times. 

4. Feet apart, upright position, 
thumbs interlocked overhead; twist 
slowly to left with full stretch, to 
front, to right and return. Repeat 
five times then start right, repeat 
five times. 

5. Feet apart, forward bend posi- 
tion touch ground by reaching back 
between feet ten times. 

6. Sitting position, feet together, 
bend forward touch toes by overlap- 
ping wrists, bringing the sole of the 
foot toward the body (dorsi-flex). 
7. Same as 6, feet apart five times. 
8. Same as 7, alternate toe touch- 





ing (body twist). 
9. Supine position, feet together, 
raise head, shoulders and trunk to 
sitting position touching the knees 
on count 1, forward touching toes on 
count 2, return to sitting position 
on count 3 and to supine position on 
count 4. (Begin with ten and work 
up to 25 over the first two weeks.) 
10. Follow sit-up exercise with bicycle 
(roll up on shoulders, hands sup- 
porting hips, ride a bicycle 100 times). 
11. Supine position, hands to side or 
clasped under neck; roll on shoulders, 
touch toes back of head. Repeat this 
several times. 

12. Prone position, work up to 15 
push-ups. 

13. Up on feet, shake out with fast 
880. 

These exercises should be done con- 
tinuously, going from one immediate- 
ly to the next in sequence. The main 
workout should follow immediately 
after the shake-out. In all forward 
bends the knees should be flexed 
slightly. 


Qualifications of Scout 
(Continued from page 11) 
is the techniques used in observation, 


and the third is the system of record- 
ing one’s observations. 
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1. Means of Scouting. The means 
used in observation are of two types: 
mechanical and personal. Mechanical 
refers to taking moving pictures dur- 
ing the game. This method is by far 
the most efficient and scientific way, 
as these films may be studied over and 
over again. The use of the camera, 
however, is illegal in most conferences 
by either written or unwritten rules. 

The personal means is the back- 
bone of scouting and refers to the 
people who watch an opponent aided 
only by their skills of observation. 
The optimum number of scouts used 
is usually two, however, the number 
varies with circumstances, and only 
one or as many as eleven have been 
used. 

When a single scout sees an op- 
ponent it is often necessary for him 
to see them play at least twice in 
order to know them well. The first 
time is for the purpose of getting a 
general idea of their game, and the 
second time to recheck his first im- 
pressions and study them more in de- 
tail. When two or more scouts are 
used it is possible, though not prob- 
able, that they can cover a team com- 
pletely at one sitting, though they 
usually like to see a team at least 
twice. They can do this by dividing 


up their work, talking back and forth 
to clear up points during the game, 
and by combining their information 
after the game. 


2. Techniques of Observation. 
There are numerous methods by 
which information about an opponent 
can be secured. Almost every scout 
will have his own personal way in 
which he is best able to tell what is 
happening on the playing field. Usu- 
ally these techniques are developed 
after a great deal of experience and 
practice. However, two well-known 
methods frequently used by scouts are 
described here. 


a. One method is the practice of 
focusing the eyes on the _ nearest 
lineman and, as the play develops, 
sweeping the eyes up the line at a 
slow count. In this manner the block- 
ing of the linemen, the effectiveness 
of the other team’s defense and the 
hole that the runner goes through can 
be noted. However, the disadvantages 
of this system are that the ball-han- 
dling and deception in the backfield 
cannot be observed too well. 

b. Focusing the eyes on the center of 
the formation or the area occupied by 
the quarterback in most types of form- 
ations, is another technique often 












Sold by All Sporting Goods Houses 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HINGED KNEE CAPS 


Ideal in cases of dislocation and 
as a preventative of dislocation. 
Heavy metal hinged brace on 
both sides, permitting free ac- 
tion of knee. 





Three Sizes — 
Small Medium Large 





used. By keeping one’s eyes on this 
area, all the ball-handling and the 
key blocks can usually be noted. The 
disadvantages of this method are that 
it takes a great deal of practice and 
that deception might possibly cause 
an observer to lose sight of the ball 
or to follow the wrong man. 

Regardless of the technique em- 
ployed in gaining information about 
an opponent, the following tips may 
be of aid to the observer. 


1. Relax physically—be alert men- 
tally. 2. Don’t try too hard—casuall; 
watch the play develop. 3. Concen 
trate on one thing at a time, try to 
catch everything in its proper order 
4. Have in mind important points 
for which you are going to look. 5. 
Anticipate what is liable to happen 
Don’t allow yourself to be surprised. 
6. Don’t guess. If not sure of some 
thing, omit it. Try to be accurate 
7. Dont’ allow yourself to become in- 
terested in the outcome of the game. 
8. Never write while a play is in pro- 
gress. 9. Don’t worry. If you miss 
something try to pick it up the next 
time. 10. Try to distinguish between 
important information and _ trifling 
details. 11. Jot it down. Don’t trust 
your memory. 





Model No. 105 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
With Straps 


Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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3. Systems of Recording. There are 
four basic systems of recording one’s 
observations during a game. These 
are the note, code, chart and column 
systems. These systems are used chief- 
ly in combinaton, and rarely alone, 
as by themselves they would probably 
not supply all the information de- 
sired. 

The note system consists of describ- 
ing action that takes place on the 
field by short, terse comments usually 
along with diagrams of plays. The 
advantages of this system are that it 
takes little time, and can often be 
done without removing one’s eyes 
from the field. The disadvantage is 
that too much writing will interfere 
with good observation of the game. 

The code system is a type of short- 
hand which uses symbols to describe 
certain action without further expla- 
nation. An example is 0-6. This sym- 
bol would refer to an overshifted six- 
man line, without any accompanying 
diagram. The advantages of this sys- 
tem lie in its simplicity and ease of 
recording. The disadvantages are that 
it may become either too simplified 
or too complex. 

The chart system is based more on 
statistical data than the others. Spe- 
cial sheets are filled out during the 
game indicating the yards gained, 
the type of formation, plays used, and 
the progress of the team up and down 
the field. The advantages of this sys- 
tem are that accurate data on the 
opponent’s offense and defense can 
be obtained. The disadvantage is that 
other more important information 
tends to be neglected. 

The column system is based on the 
assumption that all teams use the 
same type of plays. With this in 
mind, the scout merely records the 
number of plays of his own that are 
similar to the ones used by his oppo- 
nents. For example if the opponents 
run off tackle, the scout might jot 
down “62,” referring to an off-tackle 
play that his own team uses. He usu- 
ally puts these numbers in columns 
under an offensive diagram. The 
advantages of this system are its sim- 
plicity, and the fact that the favorite 
plays of the opponents can be de- 
termined readily. The disadvantages 
are that little attention is paid to 
personnel, and that the opponents 
might have plays dissimilar to one’s 


Signal Systems 


(Continued from page 9) 


the defense. 
There is another system used today 
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doors for the summer . . . now is the time to refinish your gym: floor. 
Get the Hillyard Maintaineer in your vicinity to help. His advice is free. 


NOTE: A heavy coat of Super Hil-Tone dressing is good pro- 
tection for gym floors during long summer layaway. g& 
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From Coast to Coast 


Coaches Praise theNew Ting Plan 





for Athlete’s Foot Control! 


FROM KANSAS 
“it was more effective than 
anything else we used.” 


FROM KENTUCKY 
“Ting is the only remedy I’ve 
found to date!” 


FROM NEW YORK 


"Easy to apply... 
quick acting ... doesn’t 
cause irritation.” 








( 1. Ting kills specific types of Athlete’s Foot 


Ting is different. It 
fungi on 60 second contact. 


combines the better con- 
tact of a cream with 
the drying, deodorizing 
quality of a powder. 
Easy to use, it does an 3. Ting is greaseless, stainless—never 
amazing 2-way job. messy ! 


2. Ting dries to powder that stays on the 
job deodorizing, soothing, germicidal. 
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when the team comes up to the line 
(see Diagram 4). The quarterback says 
one number and changes the hole 
or the play. When the team breaks 
out of the huddle the quarterback 
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calls “22”. By calling “22,” he indi- 
cates to the team that there is to be 
a check signal. As soon as this is 
called the team will shift up to the 
line of scrimmage, the quarterback 
will spot the defensive weakness and 
will call “add 2”. This means that 
they will hit at the 4 hole. If the 
quarterback has called “23” in the 
huddle, where the left halfback is 
to carry the ball, and after coming 
up to the line of scrimmage he finds 
that the spacing is not such to run a 
3 but the 5 is open, he will say “add 
3”. In this manner the hole to be 


| hit can be changed at will. I believe 


this a very good system of checking 
signals at the line to take advantage 


| of various defensive set-ups and also 


by doing this the linemen will be 
afforded good blocking angles. 

In writing this article I do not 
profess to be an authority on signal 


| systems, but I do think that we, as 
| coaches, ought to have a simple way 


of teaching our boys so that they all 


| know just what is happening and 
| where the ball will end up. I have 
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the coach at home, around the office, during a | 
game, or while on a trip. Writing is done by the 
use of any pointed object—even a fingernail and 
is erased by merely lifting the film. 
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seen coaches who would have five 
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or six different numbers hitting into 
one hole. This is very difficult for 
the quarterback, the ball-carriers, and 


| the blockers. We only have an oppor 


tunity to teach these boys two hours 
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a day and part of that time we gen- 
erally sacrifice for freshness during 
mid-season. Therefore I would sug- 
gest that the signal system be made 
as simple as possible and by doing 
so the coach will not have a confused 
ball team offensively. 


Defensive Signal System 


There are those today who use hand 
signals, putting up a varying number 
of fingers. If eight fingers are put 
up by the man calling the signal, 
the team will know they are to be 
an 8-man line. If he holds the full 
hand out on his chest that, of course, 
means a 5-3, 

The system which I think is the 
best is the one where the men on 
the right, the guards, tackle, end and 
linebacker form one group, and the 
same men on the left form another 
group. Each group calls its own signal. 
(In a five-man line the middle man 
goes with one group). Of course, 
the signal caller on the right would 
inform the man on the left as to 
what would be called before he went 
into his small huddle. By doing this 
there is an opportunity to disguise 
the defensive intentions until the last 
moment. It would be the job of the 
signal caller on the right and one 
on the left to notify the halfback 
and safety what defense they are going 
to be in so that they might make their 
adjustments. Of course the simplest 
system if a five-man line is used is 
to say “55”; if a six-man line is used, 
“overshift a 62 and undershift 68;” 
a seven-man line, “77;” eight-man line, 





“88.” When cross-charging men are | 


used they can be designated by giving 


specific numbers to the right and to | 


the left. 


From here & there 


(Continued from page 4) 


Rubber Company. The Rams were 
the first recipients of the new award 
which the rubber company plans to 
give every year to the college basket- 
ball team that shows the greatest im- 
provement in play during the season. 
The awards will be based on the Dun- 
kel basketball rating system. Fordham 
rose from 197th in 1948-49 to 32nd 
last season Pete Newell, whose 
University of San Francisco basket- 
ball team reached the top a year ago, 
moves to Michigan State as head 
basketball coach . . . John J. Jordan, 
for 13 years basketball coach at Mt. 
Carmel High School in Ghicago, will 
succeed Tom Haggerty as hoop men- 
tor at Loyola University. 
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coach of them all 





BASIC SWIMMING is a complete manual 
by a man who has developed more cham- 
pion swimmers than any coach of all time. 
It shows how the adult beginner can be 
taught to swim naturally and with confi- 
dence . . . how children can be taught to 
swim properly and take to the water with 
pleasure instead of alarm. It teaches the 
essentials of the crawl, the side stroke, 
the breast stroke . . . and goes on from 
there to the strokes and turns of competi- 
tive swimming. Remember, each lesson is 
illustrated step by step with photographs, 
many of them made under water, both 
stills and movie sequences. Included among 
the latter is a photographic analysis of 
the style of the sensational Japanese swim- 
mer, Furuhashi. 
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TEACH SWIMMING 


the way champions are taught 


YALE’S FAMOUS SWIMMING COACH 


“BOB” KIPHUTH who trains them from child- 


hood to championship has devised the simplest 
method for teaching swimming that *you ever 
heard of. Follow his a-b-c-instructions and 
your students will be swimming before they 
actually know it! During the war his system 
was used to train men in the armed forces. 
With a few hours instruction non-swimmers 
were swimming more than 100 yards. You can 
see just how Bob Kiphuth does it in BASIC 


SWIMMING. Each step is clearly described in 


text and pictured in a photograph. 


STEP-BY-STEP PHOTOS AND TEXT SHOW 


IN PART | Elementary Backstroke . The 
Side Stroke Elementary Breast Stroke 
Children’s Swimming: Kick . Dog Paddle 
Beginner's Crawl . Elementary Diving . Rac- 
ing Start 

IN PART II Techniques of Free-Style Sprint 
The Backstroke 


Techniques of Breast 


Free-Style Sprint Turns 
The Backstroke Turn . 
Stroke . 
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Furuhashi and His Crawl 
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Coaching School Directory 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Alamosa, Colorado June 11-17 


Courses—Football, track, 
ing. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson. Herman. Hickman, 
“Phog” Allen, Vadal Peterson, Dean Crom- 
well, Eddie Wojecki. 
Information—Tuition, $20.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
and hoard $24.00 to $27.00 for the week. 
Director—Ron Crawford, Adams State Col- 
lege. 

See advertisement p. 60. May issue. 


ALABAMA COACHING SCHOOL 


University, Alabama August 15-18 


Courses—Football, basketball. baseball, track. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, “Red” Drew, Tom 
Lieb, Baskethall to be announced. 
Information—Tuition and room free. 
Director—H. D. Drew, University of Ala- 
bama. 


ARIZONA COACHES ASSN. 


Flagstaff, Arizona Aug. 14-19 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—Matty Bell, Clair Bee, others to be an- 
nounced. 

Information — Tuition $12.50 for members, 
$17.50 for non-members. 

Director—Russell E. Goddard, Phoenix Tech- 
nical School, 525 N. 7th St.. Phoenix. Ariz. 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


Beloit, Wisconsin June 14-17 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—Dolph Stanley. 

Information—The enrollment in this school 
is limited to 25. Room is $1.50 per day. 
Tuition $25.00 

Director—Dolph Stanley, Beloit College. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 


San Luis Obispo, Cal. July 31-Aug. 11 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
tennis, physical education, etc. 

Staff—Red Sanders, Sam Barry and others. 
Information—Tuition $14.00. Room $5.00 for 
week. Board $1.65 per day. 
Director — William Lopez, California Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 
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Waterville, Maine June 15-17 


Courses—Football, basketball. 
Staff—Frank Leahy, John Bunn. 
Information—Tuition $17.50 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.00 
per day, board $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 
Director—Ellsworth W. Millett, Colby Col- 
lege. 

See advertisement p. 57. May issue. 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado Springs, Colo. June 5-9 


Courses—Football, basketball. 
Staff—Frank Leahy, Joe McArdle, Bernie 
Crimmins, two Notre Dame players to dem- 
onstrate, Forrest Anderson. 
Information — Tuition $25.00. Room 
board $25.00 for period of school. 
Director—Allison Binns, Colorado College. 
See advertisement p. 55. May issue. 
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COLORADO H.S. COACHES ASSN. 
Denver, Colorado August 22-25 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
training. 

Staff—Jess Neely, Ev 
Hoyt Brawner 
information—Average cost of room is $5.00 
znd board $3.00 per day. 

Directors—N. C. Morris, Don Des Combes 
Edward Flint. 


See advertisement p. 50. May issue. 
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Boulder, Colorado _June 19-July 22 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, gymnas- 
tics, intramurals. 

Staff—“Dal” Ward, Forrest Cox, Frank Potts, 
Charles Vavra. 

Director—Frank Potts, University of Colo- 
rado. 


CONNECTICUT, UNIV. OF 
Storrs, Connecticut Aug. 21-24 


Courses—Basketball, football, soccer, baseball, 
track, cross-country, athletic training, swim- 
ming and golf. 

Staff—Gordon Ridings, Tuss McLaughry, 
Hugh Greer, Art Valpey, Art Fox, and others. 
Director—J. ©. Christian, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


CRAMER’S TRAINING CLINIC 
Muehlebach Hotel, 

Kansas City June 24-25 
Courses—Complete coverage of all phases of 
training. 

Staff—Noble Sherwood, Elliott Stong, Frank 
Medina, Duke Wyre, “Eddie” O’Donnell, 
Hugh Bevans, Lloyd Boughton, David Wike, 
Ernest Quigley, Fred Peterson, Henry 
Schmidt, Jack Heppinstall, Lloyd Stein, Jack 
Williamson, Frank Cramer, Ed Zanfrini, Mar- 
ty Broussard, Howard Waite, Joe Glander, Al 
Sawdy, A. S. Reece, Frank Kavanaugh, Tom 
Hughes and others. 
Information—Tuition free, room and board 
costs will be announced later. 
Dircctors—Cramers, Gardner, Kansas. 


EASTERN BASKETBALL CLINIC 


Woodridge, New York _—June 27-30 
Courses—All phases of basketball. 
Staff—Clair Bee, Joe Lapchick, Eddie Gott- 
lieb, Dudley Moore, Chick Davies, Pat Ken- 
nedy, John Gallagher, Walter Kennedy. 
Information—School being held at Alamac 
Country Club with swimming, gold and ten- 
nis and facilities for families. Tuition of 
$40.00 includes room and board. 
Director—Clair Bee, c/o Publicity Enterprises, 
8020 Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
See advertisement p. 54. May issue. 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 19-23 


Courses—Football (T and single wing and 
line play), Basketball, Wrestling, Training. 


Shelton, Bebe Lee, 


. 


Staff—“Ivy” Williamson, Sid Gillman, John ’ 


Michelosen, Cliff Wells, Billy Sheridan. 
Information—Tuition $35.00 for Pennsylvania 
cuaches, $38.00 for out-of-state. Tuition in- 
cludes room and board. 
Director—Marty Baldwin, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

See advertisement p. 51. May issue. 








EDINBORO COACHING SCHOOL 


Edinboro, Pennsylvania August 8-1] 


Courses—Footbal] (demonstrations by Pitts. 
burgh Steelers) 

Staff—Sid Gillman, George Blackburn, Joe 
Madro. Beattie Feathers, Charles Ramey, Joe 
Potellie, John Michelosen, Mike Nixon, Wal- 
ter Kiesling, Ken Ormiston, Lou Tullio. 
Information—Sponsored by Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Coaches Association. Tuition 
$15.00 for members, $20.00 for non-mem- 
bers. Does not include room and board. 
Average cost of room $.50c and board $2.00 
per day. 

Director—Jim Hyde, Academy High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


FLORIDA A & M COLLEGE 


Tallahasse, Florida 
Dates to be announced 


Courses—Football. 

Staff—To be selected. 

Information—Tuition of $20.00 includes room 
and board. 

Director—‘Jake” Gaither, Florida A. 
College. 


GEORGIA COACHES ASSN. 


Atlanta, Georgia August 14-19 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, training. 
Staff—Herman Hickman, Jess Neely, Bobby 
Dodd, Ray Graves, “Hank” Iba, others to be 
selected. 

Information—Tuition for football and_bas- 
ketball sessions $10.00 each or $15.00 for 
both. This does not include room and board. 
Director—Dwight Keith, Georgia Tech., At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIV. 


Normal, Illinois June 13-15 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, baseball, 
officiating. 

Staff—Wallace Butts, Hank Iba, and others. 
Information—Tuition free. Rooms from $2.00 
to $4.00 per day for single, $4.50 to $6.50 for 
double. Board reasonable. Student residence 
available at $1.50 per day. 

Director—Howard J. Hancock, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Logansport, Indiana August 3-5 


Courses—Basketball (all phases of offense, 
defense, fundamentals, etc.) 
Staff—Forrest Anderson, John Longfellow, E. 
N. Case, Joe Axelson, Gordon Raney, George 
Bender. 
Information—Average cost of room is $2.50 
and board $3.00 per day. Tuition $12.00. 
Director—Cliff Wells, Box 83, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 

See advertisement p. 48. 


IOWA H.S. ATHLETIC ASSN. 


Spirit Lake, lowa August 19-24 
Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—To be selected. 

Information—Tuition $15.00 for Iowa resi- 
dents, $22.50 for non-residents. Tuition in- 
cludes cost of room and board. 
Director—Lyle T. Quinn, Boone, Iowa. 


KANSAS H.S. ACTIVITIES ASSN. 
Wichita, Kansas August 21-25 
Courses—Football, basketball, training, track. 
Staff—Lynn Waldorf, “Dutch” Meyer, an- 
other football instructor to be selected. Bal- 
ance of staff to be announced. 
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Information— Tuition is $10.00 which does 
not include room and board. 
Director—E. A. Thomas, New England Build- 


ing, Topeka. 


LOGAN’S TRAINING CLINIC 


Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Courses—All phases of training. 
Staff—Roland “Kickapoo” Logan, Dr. Wil- 
liam Allen, Dr. Harvey Billig, “Smokey” 
Harper, “Moose” Detty, Dr. Francis Potten- 
ger, Evelyn Loewendahl. 
Information—Tuition $15.00. Room $1.50 per 
night. Meals in cafeteria. 
Director—Student Health Dept., Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles, California. 

See advertisement p. 49. 


LOUISIANA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana Aug. 2-4 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—Ray Eliot, R. H. Russell, Gaynell Tins- 
ley and L. S. U. staff. 

Information—Tuition for state high school 
coaches $2.00 and state college coaches $5.00. 
For out-of-state high school coaches $5.00 
and out-of-state college coaches $10.00. Room 
is free. School will sponsor an All Star game. 
Director—Woodrow Turner, Box 396, Co- 
lumbia, Louisiana. 


LOWER MICHIGAN C.S 

Mount Pleasant, Mich. Aug. 14-18 
Courses—Foothall, basketball. 

Staff—Ivan Williamson and others. 
Information—Tuition $16.00 includes room. 
Board about $5.00 per day. 

Director—Dan Rose, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Dates below 


Courses—Athletic Coaching and Administra- 

tion June 26-July 8, Safety Education July 

10-July 22, Community-School Camping July 

24-August 5. 

Staff—Members of the University Coaching 

Staff. 

Information—A course designed to combine 

theory and practice. 

Director—Office of Summer Session, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
See advertisement p. 58, April issue. 


MINNESOTA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


University of Minnesota Aug. 14-16 
Courses—Football and basketball. 

Staff—Bert Ingwersen, A. T. Gill, University 
of Minnesota staff. 

Information—Frce to members of associa- 
tion, $10.00 for non-members. Tuition does 
not include room and board. 
Director—Kermit Anderson, 829 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, UNIV. OF 


Columbia, Missouri June 22-24 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
training. 

Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Don Faurot, basket- 
ball coach to be selected, Wilbur Stalcup, 
Tom Botts, John Simmons, “Ollie” De Vic- 
tor. 

Information—Tuition of $10.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. 

Director—Don Faurot, University of Missouri. 


MONTANA UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana July 24-28 


Aug.14-16 
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@ DuPont Nylon 


538 South Wabash Ave. 






The Finest in 





Athletic 


Athletic Wear . . . by ean 
A 


Always ahead in design 
Clothing combines careful workmanship and 
top grade materials to make dependable 
products of Quality . . . FIRST Choice among 
schools dnd colleges. 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
Tailored for Wear featuring .. . 
@ordura Rayon 
Magic Yarns in a Combination of 
Knit Fabrics with Durene and Cotton 


FOOTBALL PANTS 


Complete line featuring .. . 


@ Skinner's Nylon Combat @ Cramerton Army Cloths 
®@ Two-Way Stretch Fabric © 100% Nylon Knit Fabric 
® Nylon-Durene 


® Many other Fabrics 


See Your SAND Dealer! 


KNIT 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Knitgoods and Clothing 


for Athletic Wear 
Chicago 5, Ill. 














NEW YORK STATE 
Coaching School 


Sponsored by New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association at R.P.I., 
Troy, N. Y., Aug. 21-26 
e FOOTBALL STAFF e 
GEORGE K. “LEFTY” JAMES —-----T Formation 


Cornell 

CHARLES CALDWELL —- Single Wing 
Princeton 

RAE CROWTHER ..-.-. Line Play 


University of Pennsylvania 


e BASKETBALL STAFF e 
FRANK McGUIRE ---..... Brooklyn 
JOHN “TAPS” GALLAGHER Niagara 

e BASEBALL STAFF e 
JACK SHEEHAN Chicago Cubs 
e TRACK STAFF e 
BILL EDDY Ex Nott Terrace H. S. 


A veteran with a remarkable record 


e SIX MAN STAFF e 
DICK SCHMELZER on . R.P.1. 
Former Olympic Coach 
e WRESTLING STAFF e 


JOHN ENGEL ... Stamford, Conn. 
National official and H. S. coach 


CLASS A REGISTRATION $35 


For Further Information Write: 
PHILIP J. HAMMES 
Proctor High School Utica, N. Y. 








18th Annual 


TEXAS 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the Texas High 
School Coaches Association 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
JULY 31 — AUG. 4 


Headquarters Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


Staff 
FOOTBALL 
Bud Wilkinson Oklahoma 
Biggie Munn Michigan State 
Gomer Jones Oklahoma 


Hugh Daugherty Michigan State 
BASKETBALL 

Adolph Rupp 

H. P. Iba 


Kentucky 
Oklahoma A. & M. 
TRACK 
Clyde Littlefield 
BASEBALL 
Texas A. & M. 
TRAINING 
Eddie Wojecki Rice 


ALL-STAR BASKETBALL GAME Aug. 3 
ALL-STAR FOOTBALL GAME Aug. 4 


For Room Reservations Write 
STARR KEALHOFER, JR., 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 


For Information Write 
L. W. McCONACHIE 
2901 Copper St. 


Texas 


Marty Karow 





El Paso 
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RUBATEX 


CLOSED CELL RUBBER 


The Ideal Safety Caehenerg 
Material for All Sports Wear: 


















Individually sealed cell structure 
provides maximum protection 
against shock and abrasion. 


Write for Catalog RBS-12-49 
containing general and 
technical information. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


RUBATEX DIVISION, Bedford, Va. 


















SPECTATORS ARE CUSTOMERS 


Do You Treat Them As Such? 








One of many things that can be done to increase revenue 
and promote attendance at contests is to provide com- 
fortable seating with the greatest possible visibility. 


Our engineering department will advise you, without 
cost or obligation, on the best seating arrangement for 
any given condition. Phone or wire your rush orders 
at our expense. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 
Urbana, Illinois Phone 74004 











Courses—Football, basketball. 
Staff—Don Faurot, George Dahlberg. 
Information—Tuition is $10.00. For reserva. 
tions at hotels or motels write the director 
specifying price desired. 
Director—Clyde Hubbard, Montana Univer. 
sity, Missoula. 

See advertisement p. 52. May issue. 


MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY OF 


University, Mississippi June 1-3 
Courses—Football, basketball, training. 
Staff—Bud Wilkinson, John Vaught, Ed 
Hickey, Bonnie Lee Graham, Wes Knight. 
Director—C. M. Smith, University of Mibss- 
issippi, University, Mississippi. 


MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 


| Murray, Kentucky June 8-10 
| Courses—Football basketball. 

| Staff—Bobby Dodd, Clair Bee. 

| Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.50 
and board $3.50 per day. 

Director—Roy Stewart, Murray State College. 

See advertisement p. 60. May issue. 


IN NEBRASKA COACHING SCHOOL 


Univ. of Neb., Lincoln Aug. 14-17 
Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Sponsored jointly by N.H.S.A.A. 
and Univ. of Nebraska. Tuition to be an- 
nounced. 

Director—O. L. Webb, Box 1028, Lincoln. 


NEW YORK BASKETBALL SCHOOL 
Hancock, New York August 17-19 


Courses—Basketball (all phases including sin- 
gle and double pivot, fundamentals, half-time 
strategy, shooting, etc.) 
Staff—“Taps” Gallagher, 
“Chick” Davies. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $1.50 
and board $2.50 per day. 
Director—John E. Sipos, Hancock, New York. 
See advertisement p. 32. 


NEW YORK STATE C.S. 


| R. P. I. Campus, Troy, N. Y. 

Aug. 21-26 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
six-man, soccer, wrestling. 

Staff—“Lefty” James, Charles Caldwell, Rae 
Crowther, Frank McQuire, “Taps” Gallag- 
her, Jack Sheehan, Bill Eddy, Frank Super, 
Dick Schmelzer, John Engel. 

| Information—Sixth annual school sponsored 
by the New York State Public High School 
| Athletic Association. Tuition $35.00. 

| Director—Philip J. Hammes, Proctor High 
| School, Utica, New York. 

See advertisement p. 45. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN CS. 


| Marquette, Michigan Aug. 7-11 
| Courses—Football, basketball, training, offici 
| ating. 

Staff—Ivy Williamson, Bud Foster, Chuck 
| Taylor and others. 
| Information—Tuition $15.00 includes room 
| and board. 
| Director—C. Vv. “Red” Money, Northern 
| Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 


NORTH CAROLINA, UNIV. OF 

| Chapel Hill, N. C. July 31-Aug.4 
| Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
athletic injuries. 
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Staff—Carl Snavely, Tom Scott, Bob Fetzer, 
Bunn Hearn, “Doc” White. 
Information—This is the 24th annual coach- 
ing school and tuition is free. Average cost 
of room $2.00 and board $2.50 per day. 
Director—Tom Scott, University of North 
Carolina. 





OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 
Waite H. S., Toledo, O. Aug. 14-18 


Courses—Football, training. 
Staff—Jim Aiken, Wes Fesler, Bob Snyder, 
Rollie Bevan, Len Casanova. 
Information— Fifth annual coaching school 
sponsored by the Ohio High School Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. Tuition for mem- 
bers of Association $10.00, others $15.00. Does 
not include room and board. 

irector—Frank Pauly, Waite High School. 
Toledo. 


i 


See advertisement p. 46. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Aug. 14-18 
urses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Lynn Waldorf, Biggie Munn, basket- 
ball staff to be selected. 
Information—Tuition of $5.00 does not in- 


5 


Director — Clarence Breithaupt, 3420 
19th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


Billings, Montana June 19-23 
Courses—Football, basketball. 
Staff—Ray Eliot, Harry Combes. 
Information—Tuition $25.00 does not include 
room and board. 
Director—Herb J. Klindt, Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Montana. 

See advertisement p. 59. May issue. 


SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, S. C. August 7-11 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
girls basketball. 
Staff—Frank Leahy, Cliff Wells, Weems Bas- 
kin, J. Alderman. A. R. Hutchins. 
Information—Tuition for members $10.00. 
non-members $15.00. Room is free and board 
approximately $2.00 per day. 
Director—Harry F. Hedgepath, 1623 Harring- 
ton Street, Newberry, South Carolina. 

See advertisement p. 55. May issue. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN. 
Huron, South Dakota August 15-18 


Courses—Football, basketball, six-man_foot- 
ball, training. 

Staff—Don Faurot, Bruce Drake, H. R. Diet- 
erich, trainer to be selected. 
Information—No tuition charges. 
Director—R. M. Walseth, St. Charles Hotel, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 
Carbondale, Illinois August 21-23 


Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Adolph Rupp, Matty Bell. 
Information—Tuition is free and average cost 
of room is $2.00 and board $2.50 per day. 
Director—Glenn Abe Martin, Southern Iili- 
nois University. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEG 


* Springfield College July 6-August 11 
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TAGS, SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS and 
OTHER INFORMATION 


Write, Wire or Phone .. . 





Protect your 
Journals 


Keep your Journals 
at your finger tips 


.35 each - 3 for $1.00 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Chicago 26, III. 





2 Seat up 
D>GYM MATS 
Completely 
RECONDITIONED 


No matter how badly damaged your gym mats may be, 
BELL can make them look like new. Soiled and worn gym 
mats are a menace to health. Ship your gym mats to us now. 
They will be cleaned, repaired and returned ten days after 
they are received at the plant. This complete reconditioning 
assures years of added use to your mats. 


Complete Sewice 


% GYM MATS CLEANED and REPAIRED 
te NEW HANDLES (All New Materials) 
te NEW TUFTS WHERE NEEDED 

ye COMPLETELY RECOVERED, 22 oz. DUCK 


Seud Nou For 


ee 


TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 
Mail this coupon 
for “Aces in Ac- 
tion,”’ a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 


The cost is 
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Name 


Becton, Dickinson and Company 


Departm 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of “Aces 
in Action.”’ 


ent 51-F. 





Address. 





City. 


State. 
























known to all spectators. 


presented by 


A GREAT NAME IN FA 





QUALITY FABRICS 


: 


the enjoyment of the game considerably, and the star players becam 





CL 


FOOTBALL 


a great game from 
the beginning ... 


Until 1913 football players practically 
never wore numbers. This made it difficult 
to identify them, and smart plays would go 
uncredited. When the University of Chicago 
began numbering its players it increased 
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coaches“With quality in mind Gis 

K ast Label in choosing uniforms for 

winning teams. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 









MEET THE NATION'S TOP COACHES 


at the 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 
JIM stg EVERETT CASE 





Football 


Basketball 
Split T Formation North Carolina 
Univ. of Maryland State 


Enjoy a Week of Relaxation and Study on the | 


Campus of Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va. 


July 17-22, 1950 
Tuition — $12.00 
Room and Board — $18.00 Per Person 
For Complete Details 
Write to 
S. R. “Sal” Hall, Director 
Fifth Annual Virginia State College 
Coaching School 
MARVIN BASS DUKE WYRE 





Football 
William and Mary 


Training 
Univ. of Maryland 


48 
























The Twenty-Second Annual 


Indiana Basketball 


| Coaching School 





Logansport, Ind. — Aug. 3-5 
Eat — Sleep — Dream Basketball 
In the Heart of Hoosier Hysteria 


| 
| THE STAFF 


FORREST ANDERSON ... Bradley 
Runner Up, N.C.A.A. & N.LT. 


JOHN LONGFELLOW . Indiana St. 
N.A.LB. Champions 


| 
E. N. CASE .... No. Carolina State 
3rd place N.C.A.A. 


JOE AXELSON 
West Aurora, Ill. H. S. 


GORDON RANEY 
New Albany, Ind. 


| |} GEORGE BENDER Big Ten Official 


Tuition: $12.00 
(includes set of notes) 


For full particulars, write 


CLIFF WELLS 


Tulane University 
New Orleans, La. 





























Courses—Beginning and Advanced Football, 
Beginning and Advanced Basketball, Soccer, 
skill courses in baseball, swimming, tennis, 
handball, badminton, dancing, volleyball, 
boxing, games. 

Staff—George James, “Eddie” Hickey, Irvin 
Schmid. 

Information—Sixty hours in each sport with 
regular college credit. 

Director—Summer Session, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

See advertisment p. 54, April issue. 


TENNESSEE COACHES ASSN. 





| Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville July 27-29 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
training. 

Staff—Bob Neyland, Herman Hickman, bas- 
ketball to be announced, Carelton Crowell, 
Cy Anderson, Mickey O'Brian. 
Information — Tuition is $10.00 which in- 
cludes room and board. 
Director—Louis Johnson, 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


University of 


lm TEXAS H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Austin, Texas July 31-August 4 
Courses—Football (T and single wing), bas- 
ketball, baseball, track and training. 
Staff—“Biggie” Munn, Hugh Daugherty, 
“Bud” Wilkinson, Gomer Jones, Adolph 
Rupp, “Hank” Iba, Clyde Littlefield, Marty 
Karow, Eddie Wojecki. 
Information—Tuition $12.00 for members, 
$15.00 for non-members and _ high-school 
players, $25.00 for sporting goods salesmen 
(4 for each $25.00). Tuition does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.00- 
$3.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—L. W. McConachie, 2901 Copper 
Street, El Paso, Texas. 

See advertisement p. 45. 


UTAH H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Aug. 14-19 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball. 
Staff—Red Sanders, Ray Eliot, others to be 


announced. 

Information—Tuition $15.00 for out of state 
coaches. Board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Don Dixon, Granite High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


UTAH STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Logan, Utah June 5-9 


| Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, train- 


ing. 

Staff — Jess Neely, Bruce Drake, Bert Dunn, 
Roland Logan. 

Information—Tuition of $10.00 does not in- 
clud room and board. Average cost of room 
$2.00 and board $2.00 per day. 
Director—Joe E. Whitesides, Utah State Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


Petersburg, Virginia July 17-22 
Courses—Foothball (split T, team defense and 
line play), basketball, training. 
Staff—Jim Tatum, Marvin Bass, Everett Case, 
“Duke” Wyre. 
Information—Tuition of 
room and board. 
Director—“Sal” Hall, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

See advertisement p. 48. 


WASHINGTON H.S. COACHES 


University of Washington Campus, 


$30.00 includes 
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Seattle August 21-25 | 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—Henry Frnka, Eddie Hickey, Hec Ed- 
mundson, baseball to be selected. 
Information—Tuition free to members and 
$10.00 for non-members which does not in- 
clude room and board. 
Director—A. J. Lindquist, 
School, Seattle. 

See advertisement p. 57. May issue. 


Garfield High 








WEST CENTRAL PENN. COACHES 


Johnstown, Pa. Aug. 911 


Courses—Football (single wing, winged T and 
I formation), training. 

Staff—To be announced. 

Information—School held at Cochran Jr. High 
School. Tuition $20.00 for members, $25.00 
for others. 

Director—E. Clark Shaffer, Johnstown, Pa., 
High School. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Morgantown, W. Va. June 8-July 18 


Courses—Football, basketball, administration, 
rules interpretations, intramurals, training. 
Staff—G. Ott Romney, Art Lewis, John Sho- 
they, Eugene Corum, Harold Lahar, Patrick 
Tork, Lee Patton, A. E. Lumley, William 
Fugitt, Dana Lough, Jack Gardner. 
Information—Tuition is $5.00 per hour for 
in-state residence, $7.00 for out-of-state resi- 
dence. Courses carry six graduate hours. 
Average cost of room and board $2.50 per 
day. 





See advertisement p. 58. May Issue. 


WISCONSIN H.S. COACHES ASSN 


University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin Aug. 14-18 


Courses—Football, basketball. 
Staff—Wes Fesler, Ivy Williamson, “Tippy” 
Dye, Bud Foster. 
Information — Tuition $5.00 for members, 
$10.00 for non-members. Average cost of 
room is $1.00 and board $2.00 per day. 
Director—Harold A. Metzen, 2106 E. Mifflin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

See advertisement p. 60. May issue. 


WISCONSIN, UNIV. OF 
Madison, Wisconsin June 26-Aug. 18 


Courses—Problems in various sports, physical 
education, methods and curriculum, condi- 
tioning and health education, recreation, or- 
ganization and administration, measurement 
and research studies. 
Staff—University of Wisconsin staff and vis- 
iting instructors. 
Information—Request graduate catalog for 
requirements for graduate work leading to a 
master’s degree. For tuition and living ex- 
penses write the director. 
Director—Director of Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

See advertisement p. 58 March issue. 
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exercise room have wainscoting of 
Georgia fir, seven feet high in natural 
finish which lends a very attractive 
look to both places. 

The corrective exercise room is 27 
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ATTEND THE SECOND ANNUAL 


Locan _ Aun — B itic 


“‘TRAINER’S” SCHOOL FOR COACHES 
PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
AUGUST 14, 15, & 16, 1950. 





Dr. Harvey Billig 


Dr. Wm. Allen 


R. “Kickapoo” Logan 


Ex-Trainer for West Point, Director in Chief of Stu- F.1.C.S. Director Billig 
Pitt, Geo. Wash. & Kan- dent Health, and Athletic Clinic. Author, and 
sas Universities, and Bos- Teams—Pepperdine Col- Sportsman 


ton Red Sox lege 
Other Lecturers: 
“Smokey” Harper—Football Trainer—UCLA 
“Moose” Detty—Athletic Trainer—Pacific University 
Dr. Francis Pottenger—Pottenger Clinic-Diet & Athletics 
Evelyn Loewendahl—Prof. Phys. Educ. Pepperdine College 


The only “Trainer's School” that gives College Credit 


Tuition: $15.00 Room $1.25 per night Eat at Cafeteria 
Enrollment Limited to 175——Write today! 
Reminder: Coaches! Bring your student trainer. 
This course is practical——i.e. All Coaches and Trainers participate 
Write and apply today to: 


STUDENT HEALTH DEPT., PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


Los Angeles 44, Calif. 































Another Trampoline* 


HEAVY CLEATS 


Better Condition. 


Advance By 
NISSEN 


More Stamina. 


Add to Quickness. FIRST NAME IN 


Longer Wear. 
TRAMPOLINING 


Provide light 
game shoe by No Medel 549-T combines one- 
changing cleats. minute Flashfold features of Model 
49-T with Extra Size of 5000-T, Armed 
@ Set weighs 1 Ib. 6 oz., greater weight Forces Model. 


variance from practice shoe to game shoe. 


$1.40 Set 
*Send Orders to 


ELMER SMITH 


MAGNOLIA, ARK. 


W sae for FREE LITERATURE about 
TRAMPOLINING, the “Big Jump” 
in Gym Interest. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 
*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
200 A. Ave., NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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IN EQUIPMENT 


NEW ITEMS | ano weas 


vo latest in men’s swimming trunks are these 
all-rubber trunks made by the Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven 3, Conn. Called “SWIM- 
EZE,” they are made so that they fit well on practical- 
ly any man and in the water give a feeling of nude- 








For further information 
see Service Coupon 





x 25 feet and is equipped with stall 
bars, wall weights, individual mats, 
etc. All individual corrective work is 
done in this room and the health 
education classes meet there too. At 
various times it serves as the room 
for chalk talks, sports movies, movies 


1 
sck 
Po 


ness. Many gymnasiums and colleges use the trunks ~ rage ine ee ples oa col 
to help condition their athletes during training. Tieath fearon a ae pl. 
One obvious advantage of the trunks is that they ied atabe” te aie x. all ss ole pr 
dry in only a few minutes. The trunks are available o d this subject is aan ‘ae ; physi- wI 
in different colors. we se a : cal education staff. The corrective ho 
HE Saf-T-Air line of football dummies and physical education is done under the 
sponge rubber injury pads manufactured by supervision of the school physician. WI 
Logan, Inc., is again being distributed by Wilson | Because of this there is a constant 
Sporting Goods Company. The dummy is used to | attempt, and we believe a successful 
absorb blows in contact when practicing tackling | one, to integrate and correlate health ed 
or blocking and is held by one player as shown. The | education, corrective work and physi- O 
dummies are light in weight—only five pounds—can | ca] education. Curiously enough, cor- le; 
be handled easily and fit to any body contour. They | rective work has become quite popu- M 
are made of heavy canvas, are waterproof and can | Jar among the boys and a fairly large th 
be deflated for storage and trips. This type of pro- | number have requested some type ; 
tective device reduces practice injuries to a mini- | such as body building. In each case = 
: mum. something has been worked out for In 
VERY play . . . every detail of the game... is the youngster. Needless to say, par- tl 
at a coach’s finger tips with a revolutionary new ents are more than anxious to have st 
system for viewing movies developed by the Eastman their children receive such attention. g 
Kodak Company. Shown is the new Kodak Daylight \ 
Projection View atop the coach’s desk, and seen in - 
the coach’s hand is the new Kodascope Sixteen-20 | 
Reversing Switch for use with Kodascope Sixteen-20 ss 
Projectors. The screen of the new viewer provides W 
such a brilliant image that the unit may be used se 


even in bright daylight without darkening the room. 





HIS poster, which measures 10” x 134”, has been 

prepared by Wyeth Incorporated as part of their 
campaign to help eradicate athlete’s foot. The poster 
reads: “Athlete’s Foot” can be controlled by simple 
daily care. Your continued cooperation will help 
eradicate athlete’s foot—protecting you and your 
teammates from infection. Don’t neglect your FOOT 
HEALTH PLAN even at home .. . Follow your 
coach’s and trainer’s instructions faithfully. If the 
condition is severe or persistent consult your phy- 














sician.” Posters may be obtained free from Wyeth 


Incorporated, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


HOWN here is the new Chick Werner track shoe. 
Among its improvements are the following: One, 
an inner binding to resist stretching; two, a raised 
toe to prevent cramping the big toe; three, the seam 
at the upper edge is turned out to keep the inside 
of the shoe completely smooth; four, the spikes are 
moved back to provide better traction and better 
wear. This is a definite factor in the reduction of 
shin splints, says the manufacturer. Made by the 
Werner Athletic Shoe Co., 4013 Sixth Ave., Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


o ew is a new, portable 








steel grandstand manu- 


fatcured by the Hussey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, North Berwick, Maine. This model, the “8,” 
combines grandstand comfort with true portability 
and economy. All footboards are above the stringers; 
there is extra room between rows, and Model “8” 
can be erected and taken down at the rate 2.2 min- 
utes per seat per man. The stand also meets every 
safety requirement. It is available in 6, 10 and 15 


tier sections, other sizes to order. 





Perhaps a few short lines about the 
over-all boys’ sports program is in or- 
der at this point. The teams include 
varsity and junior varsity football and 
soccer, seventh and eighth grade intra- 
mural football; varsity, junior varsity, 
freshman and intramural basketball; 
varsity wrestling; varsity volleyball; 
varsity, freshman and intramural base- 
ball; varsity and intramural track; 
varsity golf and tennis. 

We are pleased with the fact that 
every boy in grades 7-12, who is physi- 
cally fit, can make a sports team— 
varsity, junior varsity or intramural— 
each season of the school year. In all 
of our planning we have tried to 
have physical education meet some of 
the needs of the community. We be- 
lieve the results have helped make 
the community a little bit better place 
in which to live. If this is true, our 
physical education needs no further 
justification. 
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Athletic Promotion 


[. has long been our belief that any promo- 
tion of athletics should come from the high 
school level. In support of this belief we quoted 
Post Robertson, Oklahoma wrestling coach, in this 
column last month. Robertson offered as his ex- 
planation for the shift of collegiate wrestling su- 
premacy from Oklahoma to Iowa the fact that 
wrestling as a high school sport declined in Okla- 
homa and increased tremendously in Iowa’s schools. 

Bob Antonacci, popular and highly successful 
wrestling coach at Oregon State College wrote us: 

“A situation parallel to that discussed in your 
editorial has occurred in the State of Oregon. 
Oregon State College did not have an intercol- 
legiate wrestling program during my first year. 
My second year a program was sponsored. The 
third year the Oregon State College wrestling team 
won its’ first Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Wrest- 
ling Championship — winning three individual 
titles and three thirds. This was only possible by 
strengthening the state high school wrestling pro- 
gram that Oregon State College sponsors yearly. 
A two day wrestling clinic for administrators, di- 
rectors, and coaches throughout the state is also 
planned yearly. I believe this has done much to- 
ward building the tournament from fifteen repre- 
sentative schools to thirty-one within three years. 

This is further evidence that high school ath- 
letics is the basis of amateur athletics. 


How Far Can It Go? 


) bai the past it has been more or less a generally 
accepted practice to conclude spring practice 
with a game between the alumni and the current 
squad, or an intersquad game, as the case might be. 

In a number of institutions a nominal admis- 
sion charge is made for these contests with the 
proceeds going to defray the expenses of the band. 

This past month two major Eastern institutions 
played regulation home and home contests. The 
affairs were properly advertised and bally-hooed 
by posters and the like. We don’t like it. It’s not 
that these contests might bring forth cries of com- 
mercialization that worries us so much, but pity 
the dilemma of those who annually pick all- 
American teams. We now have all-American of- 
fensive and defensive teams. We can hardly wait 
until the would-be authorities further subdivide 
the teams into spring and fall offensive and de- 
fensive teams. 

It’s going to be tough on the public also, trying 
to determine whether Joe Smith, all-American of- 
fensive spring quarterback, is better or worse than 
Bill Jones, all-American offensive fall quarterback. 
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of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
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@ NYLON WINDING 


This specially processed Nylon, exclu- 
sive with Seamless, is 500% stronger 
than ordinary cotton thread! 


@ BUTYL BLADDER 


The amazing new synthetic rubber 
that holds air far longer than ordinary 
rubber. Less need for reinflation! 


@ KOLITE* COVER 


Tougher than ordinary rubber. 100% 
waterproof—scuff-proof. Looks and 
feels like fine leather, yet more 
durable! 











3 REASONS WHY THESE BALLS ARE THE FINEST EVER! 


@ This great new line incorporates new construc- 
tion features, additional numbers, new distinctive 
colors and new, improved packaging! Highlighting 
Seamless construction features for 1950 are— 


1. NYLON WINDING —multiple layers of spe- 
cially processed Nylon, applied on “great circle” winding 
machines, mean that ball has greater life and resiliency, 
will not tear, stands toughest treatment! 


2. BUTYL BLADDER — virtually eliminatesneed 
for reinflation! One-piece, full-molded bladders—uni- 
form curing. Patented Kantleek valve is molded into 
bladder—cannot separate! 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


3. KOLITE * COVER —the new, abrasion-resist- 
ant rubber compound that was such a success in 1949. 
Stands up under all kinds of weather. Will not peel or 
crack. Unaffected by oil or grease. 


These new balls are the result of years of research 
... field and laboratory testing. Before placing them 
on the market, we pounded these balls unmercifully 
under “torture machines’ that beat them over 
250,000 times—and they were still in good, play- 
able condition! 

For the best in athletic balls—for long life—for 
true economy—specify SEAMLESS Athletic Balls. 
Top quality, priced right. Order now through your 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 


*Pat. Pending 








Vacation days 
ahead 


It will only be a short time before schools 








will be closing for the summer months... 





and our suggestion to you coaches and athletic 
directors is that you begin now to make a 


check-up on your equipment for next fall. 





THE IVORY SYSTEM can be very helpful to 
you by taking care of your reconditioning 
problems. Our shops run overtime during the 
summer months to make sure that our part 


of the job is done on time for the opening of 





fall practice. 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 
+ 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 








RECONDITIONERS 


OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT- 











